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Revivalism and the Spiritual Life 
In the series of y tions suggested for the earnest consideration e we is being followed with high hope that the secret of the 


j evangelists, we re ed last veek a question vyhich we promised 


to consider ourselves. 
The earlier questions in tlhe series cast no doubt upon the revivalistic 


method, as such. They had to do with the methods of particular 
evangelists—such points, for instance, as one would discuss in con 
paring one evangelist with another. say Gipsy Smith with Billy 
Sunday. 


These points were all so personal to each evangelist that we felt 
the best way of getting at them would be through the evangelist’s 


wn mind, rather than through a pronouncement of our own judg 


ment. 

With the question propounded last week, however, the case would 
seem to be different. What we are now considering is not points ot 
peculiarity possessed by one evangelist and giving him an advantage 
or a disadvantage in comparison with his brother worker; we are 
proposing to examine the thing common to all typical revivalists, 
asked this 


the generic thing, revivalism itself. Concerning it we 


question : 
revivalistic methods, or 


Does the church built up by typical 


largely influenced by them, realize the full possibilities of the Chris- 
tianity of Christ? 

[his is the most radical and searching and vital question we can 
If one can entertain it the so-called 
Questions concern- 


conceive concerning revivalism. 
vices of popular evangelism become insignificant. 
ing Billy Sunday’s slang, for example, and his big haul of money at 
the end of a meeting seem only to scratch the surface of the problem. 

The question regarded by most people as the most vital test of a 
revival is, “Do the converts stick ?”’ 

If the converts “stick,” or if a good proportion of them “stick,” 
the revival has proved itself good. An examination was recentl) 
made in Decatur, Illinois, one year following Mr. Sunday’s great 
six thousand “conversions.” 
into the churches. 


had been some 


of these 


meeting there. There 
Almost three thousand 
The reporter found upon examination that an average of sixty per 
cent of these had “stuck,” that is, they were still more or less active 
in the churches which they joined. To the reporter’s mind and, 
perhaps, to the average reader’s mind this showing is ample proof 
of the thoroughness of Mr. Sunday’s work. 


had been taken 


But if we can entertain the question we have now raised, even 
such a consideration as the constancy of the converts is secondary 
and indeterminate. From the standpoint of the full possibilities of 
Christianity it may be that the methods of retaining the converts 
are subject to the same objections that are urged against the methods 
of securing them. 

The revivalistic method is coming to be the conventional method 
of growth under pastoral as well as evangelistic leadership. It is 
not peculiar to evangelists. 

And our thesis concerning the conventional way by which the 
church propagates the faith is that it builds up a church incapable 
of expressing the deeper and richer possibilities of the Christianity 
of Christ. 

There are deeper and richer aspects of Christianity than have been 
recognized by the church. There are possibilities of personal enrich- 
ment in the gospel of which our conventional Christianity knows 
nothing. There are possibilities of social effectiveness and fruitage 
which the present day church does not see. 

Christ’s own religion meant vastly more to his soul than the re- 
ligion bearing his name is made to mean to his disciples. The 
Christianity of Christ’s own heart is receiving a fresh interpreta 
tion today. No doubt we are just beginning to perceive the singular 
richness of the experience of Jesus. Our main doctrine has centered 
in his death so long and so absolutely that the possibility that a 
Principle for our salvation might be discovered in his life has only 
of late occurred to us. 

But. having once occurred to our present day students of Christ, 


ind bigness and balance of Christ’s personality may’ be 


ossessed by us all. 
lo become a Christian would then mean the discovery of the secret 
Jesus lived and the decision of one’s heart to make that 

~é t it lay 

but 1 no very serious and conscious way is our conventional church 
or today striving to discover the secret of Jesus and practice it. 
Chere are two primary reasons why the church lacks the conscious 
purpose to know the mind of her Lord. 

The more obvious reason is the fact that Christianity has been 
historically conceived as a doctrine, or a set ot doctrines about Jesus 


person instead of an acquaintance with and appreciation of Jesus 
himself. 

fhe Christian Religion has not always been, nor is it yet ‘ 
It has always been possible to accept the Chris 
concerning the re 


religion of Christ. 
tian Religion and remain in heathen darkness 
ligion of Jesus. So long as the reign of dogma prevails so long will 
the really vital elements of primitive Christianity be obscured. 
However, even such statements as these must be qualified. For the 
fact is that the modern church is ceasing to be dogmatic. But it is 
not on that account becoming more vital. In yielding up its dogmas 
the church is also yielding up the virtue that accompanies dogma. 


That virtue is consciousness. 


The outstanding weakness of the present day church is that it 
lacks consciousness. 
‘o long as religion and dogma are identified you have an intense 


religious consciousness. But if with the passing of the creeds no 
ideal object remains to enthrall attention you may have a religion but 
it will be conventional, if not artificial. 

\nd this is precisely a description of our present day Christianity. 
In so far as it is dogmatic still, it possesses a consciousness, keen 
and over-sensitive, but not vital. In so far as it has given up dogmas 
while formally retaining orthodox standing it has also likely been 
dispossessed of the consciousness of any truth at all, the perception of 
vhich would sustain and nourish and deepen the spiritual life. 

Fuller proof of such statements need not be given than simply to 

analyze our method of evangelism. And this brings us to the con- 
sideration of the second reason why the church does not consciously 
undertake as its chief business to know the mind of Christ and to 
possess it. 
This reason is that our evangelistic method, the method by which 
we bring men into the church, does not appeal primarily to con- 
sciousness but to the emotion or the will. And every appeal made to 
the emotion or the will except through clear perception of truth, pro- 
duces a weak church and shallow spiritual life. 

Two assumptions underlie popular revivalistie procedure: First, 
} 


that men already know enough truth if they could only be per 


suaded to practice it. Secondly, that whether a man knows enough 
or not, once get him into the church in good faith and he wiil there 
learn the truth that he is to live by. 

These two assumptions lie at the root of all revivalistie vices. 
More than that, they betray the incompetence of the typical re- 
vivalistic procedure even when stripped of its recognized vices. 

The serious fault to be found with popular revivalism is not that 
it does no good: It does good, it saves souls, it raises money to build 
churches. Our present-day Christianity is in considerable degree 
the product of revivalistie methods. 

But the serious fault with that it 
better kind of Christianity and develops a church which because it is 
developed in just that way is made incapable of fully expressing the 
more spiritual possibilities of the faith once delivered to the saints. 


revivalism is eclipses a 


statement as this demands further analysis and 


So radical a 
This we will endeavor to give in a succeeding 


concrete illustration. 


article. 
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VESTED INTEREST IN SALOON LICENSES 
temperance reform (?) 
unhesitatingly That is the 
licenses to a certain number per the population. The 
Brewers admit that their 
The license tax amounts to $9,000,000 per year, only 


There is one sort of that the brewers 
number of 
English 
worth 


indorse. limiting of the 


vested interests in licenses are 
$750,000,000 
one and one-fifth per cent on the value of the vested interests 
given by the license system. This limitation and thus value-enhanc 
ing policy does more to defeat temperance reform in England than 


any one other thing. 


PRESBYTERIAN PROGRESS AT HOME AND ABROAD 

The Presbyterian reports for the year show a decrease of 4,000 
But on the foreign field they made a gain of 5,000 
over last year. The total number of accessions on the mission field 
The 10,000 added last year was the largest previous 


in members. 


was 15,000, 


record. They have conducted an aggressive evangelistic campaign 
during the last year at home, yet the states that are strongholds 


of Presbyterianism show net gains of less than 1 per cent. On 
brought 8,000 
Practically all of 


the other side the native teachers alone in Korea 
new disciples into the class for instruction. 
The Korean Christians of the Presby- 
terian missions gave $77,000 and from all fields the native churches 


them will become Christians. 
gave $350,000 for the work. This is reckoned to be the equivalent 
of $2,500,000 in our money. 


TAFT OR ALDRICH 

Mr. Taft’s pre-election slogan was “a revision of the tariff that 
will make it cover the difference between the cost of production here 
Mr. Aldrich, 
as chairman of the committee in the senate that has the bill in 
charge, increases the rates on the whole thus making it a revision 
upwards instead of downwards as Mr. Taft pledged the country. He 


and abroad, with a fair profit for the manufacturer.” 


resents the furnishing of figures by our consuls in Germany show- 
ing the cost of production in that country and insinuates that it 
is “impertinent” for Germany to furnish us the same. Were the 
“big stick” in the White House there would be a “rough house” 
in the senate. 
know him well suspect a brooding of wrath that will bode ill to 
the “stand patters” if the right kind of a bill is not presented for 


Mr. Taft preserves a dignified calm, but many who 


his signature. 


LABOR GRAFTERS CONVICTED 

The cause of organized labor has won a great victory by the 
Martin B. (Skinny) Madden and his colleagues as 
labor grafters. The Chicago Federation had long ago repudiated 
Madden and his organization, the Junior Steam Fitters Union, was 
not a member of the Federation nor recognized by the general union 
Madden was business agent and had a life tenure 
on the job. He made a practice of calling his men off buildings 
under one excuse and another amd sending them back after he had 
The employers who paid 
the “graft” have not been indicted nor has any move been made 
Why not? The conviction is gratifying and 
it is hoped the remaining dozen indictments may produce a sub- 
stantial set of penitentiary sentences. Two understudies of Madden 
met a like fate with him. One of them, Pouchet, sought justifica- 
pending election in his union, but 


conviction of 


of that trade. 


been “seen” by the owner or contractor. 


to deal with them. 


tion in the 
defeated. 


was handsomely 


THE BONDAGE OF PARTY 

Are we at the breaking of the ways in party politics, or will 
the bondage of the party name and tradition defeat the real end 
for which a party exists, viz., the propagation and execution of a 
principle. In the senate the southern senators have voted with 
Aldrich in such numbers as to uphold him in all high tariff measures. 
At the same time the “progressive” wing of the dominant party 
advocates many things that the opposition party first brought for- 
ward. LaFollette is at one with Bryan on most things while Mc- 
Enery, of Louisiana, is at one with the party that opposes him in 
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most things. In the last election men who opposed every thing for 
which their respective parties have traditionally stood were loyal 
to the respective party organizations. The bane of the solid sout, 
in all national affairs is the fact that it is “solid.” The bane of 
the negro politically wise is that he is always “solid” in his party 
fealty. Pennsylvania is politically rotten because she is so “soljq” 
The need is for more independence and less regard for party with 
fealty to principle regardless of the name it wears. 


FIVE CENTS AND THE SLUM TENEMENT 

A man by the name of John Martin is trying to show New York 
The ordinary worker, with a family jg 
kept in a narrow tenement by inability to pay an extra five cents 
a day car fare and by the time limit to which the slow moving 
street cars subject him. Mr. Martin shows how the new subway 
increased values of real estate along its outer limits to the extent 
of $80,000,000, while its cost was but about one-half that sum. 
Build more subways, he says, and assess the cost to the real estate 
benefitting thereby. 


the way out of the slum. 


It is objected that the city is bonded up to the debt limit 
could not furnish money for construction. But, argues Mr. Martin. 
the dock and transit bonds are not properly debts but in reality 
assets because they pay their own way. They are bonded city 
investments. So let them be subtracted from the city’s borrowing 
power and use their equivalent to construct these subways, then 
let the real estate benefited be taxed for a fund to repay. The 
Survey adds that the cost will have to be paid by the tenement 
dwellers in increased rent whether the subways are built or not, 
It says rents in the tenements that would be relieved will increase 
on an average of $8.00 per year for each family and that 300,000 
families might be benefited. This equals a 5 per cent return on 
$54,000,000. 


THE AMERICAN MIGRATION TO CANADA 


The American migration to the rich wheat fields of the Canadian 
Northwest continues unabated. Last year 160,000 crossed the border 
for permanent residence. Canada makes it easy and the returns 
on labor are enticing. She tries to make it difficult for indigent or 
pauper immigrants to get within her vast borders, but she is more 
than generous to the man who can bring promise of helping to 
develop her unmeasured resources. Last year there was a decrease 
of 117,000 from her coast immigrant ports, largely owing, no doubt, 
to the restrictions aimed at aliens who would come unendowed with 
a small amount of money or the promise of becoming settlers on 
her landed domains. The Americans took valuables to the amount 
of $60,000,000 across the border with them. 

No nationality has a greater reluctance for leaving his native 
heath than has the American. How much of this is due to the 
fact that here he finds it easy to make a living and no larger 
promises allure him, as they do the poorer and the ambitious of 
other and older lands, we may not say, but of this we may be 
assured, that sentiment stands between few men and their daily 
bread. It is traditional with us to dread and hate the rule of 
kings, but we do not refine our scruples until we cannot become 
good Canucks and lay our patriotic vows at the feet of the pacific 
Edward. Canadians testify that the new comers make loyal citi- 
zens and the new comers bear witness that the Union Jack waves 
in the Dominion over a land of the free and one good enough for 
them. 


A SAMPLE OF “PERSONAL LIBERTY” POLITICS 

Chicago has a “Personal Liberty League.” It bears the title of 
“United Societies.” In the late judicial election it had a non 
partizan ticket. It was made up of those judges who had been 
partial to the saloons in their decisions. At least that was the 
credit they got by the exact words of commendation used by the 
“United Societies.” 

They also labored industriously for “home rule” for Chicago 
before the late legislature. Their patriotic efforts are largely 
responsible for the failure to get a new charter for the city. Their 
“home rule” would exempt Chicago from all state legislation that 
touched the saloon. At the same time they worked might and main 
to defeat the local option law and would continue to help deprive 
the remainder of the state of that and all other such laws were 
their brand of “home rule” granted. 

Here is a sample of “home rule” in the city they so largely rule. 
The six wards that support the greatest number of saloons register 
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43,157 voters. Even many of these are doubtless names taken from 
tombstones. In the six wards that support the fewest saloons 
there are 92,562 voters. Thus it requires twice as many votes to 
elect a representative of the best citizenship as it does to send a 
Hinky Dink or a Bath House John to the city council. In a certain 
half of the city wards are found two-thirds of the saloons. In 
that same half are found but a trifle over one-third of the voters 
of the city. In the other half of the wards are found but one- 
third of the saloons while but little less than two-thirds of the 
voters are there. These same “personal liberty” advocates would 
resist with a perfect frenzy any attempt to redistrict the city. 


FOR THE WEAL AND WOE OF LABOR 
The world of labor makes slow gains just now. The under-cur- 
however. Oftentimes 


No overt act of either 


rent of sympathy for its claims grows, 
defeats mean larger victories in the end. 

capital or labor aids their cause in times of universal enlighten- 
Most men are for justice, especially when they 


And public 


ment, like these. 
are on the great disinterested jury of public opinion. 
opinion rules in the end. 

Labor contends for the same right of organization as is gained 
by capital. The organized capital of the anthracite industries 
refuses to recognize labor as an organization in their mines. The 
shipping interests of the great lakes are firmly organized, but 
they refuse to accord to those who do their manual toil recogni- 
tion as an organization. In the end organized capital must both 
recognize organized labor and treat with it. 

In Georgia a new problem has arisen that threatens serious com- 
The strike is under a truce, but the main problem is 
The question is, 
If they are, 


plications. 
not settled. Here white and colored labor clash. 
shall negroes be allowed to act as firemen on trains? 
under what restrictions? They are denied promotion to the throttle 
now. It is another phase of the color problem, but as in most 
cases, wrapped up in the labor problem. 

In the Philippines the injunction has reached the limit of applica- 
tion by forbidding the strikers to even hold a public meeting. In 
Chicago the cab and carriage strikers are striking for a six day 
week, a twelve hour day, and $2.00 per day pay. They have kept 
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the peace though there were sensational reports of small riots 
here and there at first, not one of which could be verified when run 
down. The great newspapers gave large space to those reports, 
but have made no retraction nor said aught in favor of a cause 
so transparently just. 


NO RETREAT A VICTORY FOR ANTI-SALOON LEAGUERS 

The net gain in anti-saloon legislation during the session of the 
been so great as in the last, 
County option 


legislatures now closing has not 
perhaps, but it is a victory to have lost no ground. 
won in Indiana, but was defeated in Illinois, Nebraska, Wisconsin 
and other states, where hopes for victory were not so promising to 
begin with. In Illinois a terrific fight was brought by the saloon 
forces, but failed, and it was a victory indeed to be able to hold 
what had been gained with such a handicap as the general character 
Nebraska enacted the daylight 
Arkansas 


of the assembly gave the enemy. 
law which closes the saloons tight from dark to dawn. 
has put the matter of state wide prohibition up to the voters and 
there is no doubt as to the outcome. In West Virginia such an 
In Missouri the effort to get a referendum 
It was stated 


attempt was defeated. 
on state-wide prohibition was defeated in the senate. 
in these columns that the House had passed the measure and that 
the Senate had done likewise, but had attached an amendment which 
the House would need to approve. Later reports reveal the fact 
that the amendment was a rider which was purposely attached to 
kill the bill. 
and it is reported that a bar was run in 
capitol building where the general public was deluded by the sign 


St. Louis business organizations fought the measure 
Zoom 45 of the state 
over the door, “For Ladies Only.” The liquor was furnished with- 
out cost by St. Louis brewers. 


The recent meeting of the United Brewers Association in Atlantic 
City brought out the fact that the decrease in beer product was 
more than 1,000,000 gallons for the last year. The delegates did 
not conceal their alarm over the march of the temperance move- 
ment. It was freely acknowledged that the saloon had been put 
to the bad by mixing in politics and that its only hope was 


restrictive measures, law enforcement, and divorce from the 


politician. 


EDITORIAL 


President David Starr Jordan of Stanford University, in a recent 
address to the women of Stanford and Palo Alto, said that the 
ballot for women is inevitable and must come as a natural out- 
growth of the educational development of the civilized world. He 
also expressed the conviction that the change is most desirable. 
Commenting on this, the Palo Alto Times Says: “Most thinking 
men will agree with this view. It is certain that if the matter 
could be brought to a vote in this state, the ballot would be 
granted to women.” 

* * . 

The Cotéperative Council of City Missions of Chicago holds a 
monthly meeting to consider the problems of the neglected dis- 
tricts of Chicago and especially the duty of the different churches 
to them. 
important missions, such as midnight missions in the Red Light 
District, and several among foreign populations. At the present 
time the Disciples have no work of this kind organized in Chicago. 


It likewise supervises a number of most interesting and 


But there is very great need that something of the kind should be 
done and there is hope that in the near future it may be attempted. 


* * * 


The American Christian Missionary Society has put out an 
excellent program for use of Endeavor societies in observing Inland 
Empire Day, Sunday night, July 4. 
Mighty Inland Empire.” It contains 
addresses and so forth. There is an especial appropriateness this 


year in using Independence Day for quickening the missionary 


The exercise is entitled “The 
music, recitations, typical 


conscience of our churches toward the needy fields of the great 
northwest. Endeavor Societies may procure as many copies of 
this exercise as they need without cost. by writing H. A. Denton, 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. * * 

Rev. C. F. Aked of the Fifth Ave. Baptist Church, New York, 
recently made a remark deploriang the fact that about the only 
distinetive thing which separated Baptists from other Christians 
He declared that 
3aptists to allow that item 


is their practice of immersion only as baptism. 
he believed it would be wrong for the 


of difference to continue to justify the separation and expressed 


his willingness to be pastor of a pedobaptist church provided he 
was not compelled to subscribe to a creed made in the darker 
centuries. The Baptist Commonwealth, of Philadelphia, thinks 
Dr. Aked will find sympathy among Northern Baptists to his in- 
difference toward immersion as a prerequisite to membership. To 
which the Baptist World, of Louisville, adds, “We are sorry to 
believe it and trust it is not true. A Baptist is playing with 
fire when he acquiesces in ‘something else’ instead of what Jesus 
did and commanded, a fire that will consume his own house. Im- 
mersion is only one Baptist tenet, but it is a fundamental one.” 

o * * 

The long deadlock in the Illinois Legislature, lasting over four 
months, was broken a fortnight ago by the election of William E. 
Lorimer of this city to the United States Senate. Senator Hopkins, 
of Aurora, was designated by the primaries for reélection and the 
state administration of Governor Deneen loyally backed him for 
the honor. It was conceded by nearly everyone that Senator Hop- 
kins was far from the fittest choice that could be made. Many 
urged Governor Deneen to accept the toga. This he refused to 
do out of a sense of loyalty to the party question and the public 
expression of opinion. At last, when the deadlock had continued 
for an almost interminable period, a bi-partizan combination was 
effected by Congressman Lorimer and his lieutenants, which gave 
him the senatorship by the assistance of Democratic votes. Mr. 
Lorimer’s political history is one of bossism of the rankest sort. 
His presence in the United States Senate can only lend additional 
color to the feeling that that body of men, which should be in the 
highest degree representative of dignity, unimpeachable honor, and 
national prestige is coming to consist largely of millionaires and 
bosses. Senator Hopkins’ reélection would have been a misfortune 
to the state. But the choice of Lorimer is the exchange of one 
evil for a worse. 


* * * 


The Congregational Ministers’ Association of Chicago took an 
action about a month ago on the creed question that is interesting 
and important. The candidate for admission into the association 


has always been required to sign the constitution of which the creed 
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of New England naively affirmed that they would take the Old 
Testament as t aw of their new state until su t ‘ s the 
ad eisure to tram a vette one! No book has ever reach i so 


wide a range of men with the influences of healing and helpfulness 
And no book save the New Testament, has ever impressed so 


powerfully and beneficently the lives of those to whom it has come 


But where in all this swiftly moving pageant of Old Testament 





life shall be found the leisure and quiet for devotional utterances? 





Surely these warriors have no time for prayer, these clarion-voiced 


prophets no seclusion from the stress of public work, in which the 
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lley at the McAuley Mission. Dr. Furbey is a graduate oj 
Vrineceton, and has been a lawyer as well as pastor rhe Presb 
ry reordained him with great sialst I \ fe 
eloping remarkably under his management and larger jUarters 
. . > 
is 1e satisfactions of citizenship in Chicago tha 
< lv one in publie office surprises both his friends ay 5 
ies by a re d efficiency unexpected where tl re s 
inv opportunities for self-enrichment and graft. Mr. J. W. Eg 
Wayman was elected State’s Attorney against the earnes protests 
mary of the better class of people, chiefly because of th 
pprehension over the activities emphasized in his behalf by th 
saloon men and the United Societies. But Mr. Wayman has thus 


ar exhibited an efficiency and singleness of purpose that har 
tonished and delighted those who have watched his work 
is insisted that t was his purpose to clean out the Auge 
stables of the City Hall, to pursue and punish graft wherever } 
found it in the publie service, and to administer the affairs of 
is responsible office without fear or favor Such promises are 


easily made, but more difficult to keep. Yet Mr. Wayman has not 


only kept them, but has even gone farther than any prosecuting 
‘fficer in the recent history of the city. His latest achievement js 
he trial and conviction of Martin B. Madden, popularly known 
is “Skinny” Madden, the notorious graft-taker, in connection with 
the activities of organized labor. It was the plan of Madden and 
his associates to induce the trade unions to call strikes on important 
building contracts and then to settle with the contractors for a 
‘consideration running all the way from $100 to $5,000. This 
savoury coterie has now been convicted upon one charge at least: 
and Mr. Wayman promises that a long list of other indictments 
shall be pushed to the limit. The only disappointment in connec- 
tion with the case is the failure of a prison sentence. The jury 
satisfied themselves with a fine. But this beginning foreshadows a 
new regime in the story of trade unionism in this city and we 
congratulate Mr. Wayman on the splendid impression which these 
early activities of his have produced. Mr. Wayman is a graduate 
f Bethany College and an enthusiastic lover of the old place and 
ts traditions. He is a brother of J. C. Wayman, one of the most 
ictive and efficient members of the Memorial Church 


Religious Significance of the Old Testament 


Life Experience of Ancient Hebrews Makes Clear the Broadening Pathway to God 


ioly life ean take on the silent and deeper elements of growth 
In spite of the slowly passing generations, the men of the Old 
‘estament seem always militant and moving girded .or battle, 
putting to flight armies, or dividing the spoil. There is a tense 


thless haste to get onward to wider spaces and lottiet 


ghts which appears to forbid all tarrying and to rebuke all rest 
let iv ntervals of battle the voice of prayer and thanks 
giving can b rd These very soldiers, like the troops of Crom 
vell a larston Moor, rise from their knees to fall upon the 
oe. In shrines past which the hurrying multitudes of captains 


ind kings, tradesmen and shepherds, artisans and wayfarers, sages 


and counsellors throng, there is kept alive the flame levotion 
nd there rises the song of joy. Through windows here and there 
ne looks in upon gentle household pieties where childhood is taught 
the fear of God as the beginning of wisdom and age has the 
sion of the King in his beauty and the land that stretches far 
ay In spite of the dominant impression of action, struggle 
ind intensity which the Old Testament makes upon its readers 
t is astonishing to discover what quiet spaces may be found 
within its borders, and in what an atmosphere of calm and worship 
s greatest heroes dwell. 
In this fact is to be seen the first outbursting of the devotiona 
You may 


} 


spirit into the glorious flowers of piety and prayer. 


judge of a people by the characters it exalts; you may estimate 
t book by the men it enthrones. The Hebrew Scriptures find the 
heroes in the men of faith and vision, to whom God had in some 
true sense become a reality. There is a passing admiration ex- 
pressed for the Baraks, the Samsons, the Jephthahs and the Sauls. 
But the men who are given the center of the stage are the men 
in whom dwell the spirit of the Highest. 

There is Abraham, the wanderer from the far east, who crossed 


the great river that he might follow the guidance of the God he 
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had learned to revere. His whole life, as portrayed in these records, 
js one long act of devotion. We are not now concerned with the 
character of these records. The problem of their historicity plays no 
part in the inquiry now instituted. Whether or not the incidents 
and features of Abraham’s career as narrated in our sources can 
be vindicated as facts, it is beyond question true that such a 
character as is there set forth attracted the attention and held 
the regard of the nation to the latest days The man is a leader 
in virtue of his being led of God. There he moves, in the dim 
twilight of antiquity, a devout and venerable figure, marking the 
“of his camps with altars to the Highest; walking forth at 


sites 


under the Syrian skies to gaze at the unnumbered stars, 





mindful that they are the tokens of his countless posterity 
than that they are set in their sockets by the hand of the Eternal; 





looking down from the heights of Hebron upon the doomed Sodom 
with a spirit so stirred with generous good will that he pushes 
entreaty to the borders of a city in his plea for the threat- 
ened town; and at last walking up the long ascent to Moriah with 
that child of his old age, in whom he lived again, and who tortured 
his breaking heart with his unconscious question, “Father, where 
is the lamb for the offering?” In these records of the patriarch 
who walked by faith and not by sight, who staggered not at the 
promises of God, who sought for a city which hath foundations, 
the generations of saints and martyrs found inspiration for holy 
living and dying. It was the life of one who endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible. 

Or study again the character of David. Biblical scholarship has 
supplied the materials for a competent appreciation of this remark- 
able man. We need not idealize him as did an earlier generation, 
at the expense of the very values he illustrates. The facts of his 
ife are simple, and not infrequently discreditable. He led sue 
cessively the life of an ambitious youth, a border bandit and an 
oriental despot. He was a polygamist, he did not hesitate to lie 
when falsehood served his purpose, he exacted blackmail from the 
farmers of Judah in the days of his outlaw life, he was the victim 
of superstition which did not hesitate to hang up seven of the 
sons of Sau] to stop a plague, and his cruelty in war could hardly 
have been exceeded by Assyrian delight in human torture. Add 
to all this his base murder of one of his loyal captains that he 
might possess his wife, and the indictment seems complete. He 
does not satisfy the lowest standards of today. And yet judged 
in the light .of his time, he stands nearer to God than many men 
of greater opportunities. To be quite impartial, let us waive all 
the testimony which the Psalms have been made to yield to his 
character. This is best for two reasons, first, because the extent 
of his relation to the Psalter is, to say the least, an open question, 
and second!y, because as has been remarked, “So long as we con 
ceive a man of this character, so cruel and sensual, as at the best 
he is seen to be, to be the author of the greatest hymns of the 
faith, it is impossible to regard him as self-consistent. or to allow 
his personality any save a sentimental influence over our lives.” 

But without the aid of any such special pleading, consider for a 
moment the other side of the shield. His lament over the deaths of 
Saul and Jonathan is a literary monument of imperishable beauty 
and reveals a nature superbly loyal to the King who had exhausted 
the means of compassing his death, and a friendship passing the 
love of women for the campanion of his youth. His nature was 
incapable of the exalted conceptions of God with which tradition 
has credited him, but he did much to make such conceptions pos 
sible to a later age. His care for his parents, his generous pro 
vision for his soldiers who remained in camp, his unchanging affec- 
tion for the son he knew to be a traitor, and his heart-broken con- 
fession of sin, which is one of the earliest in which horror at the 
thought of sin as an offense against God takes precedence even 
of the fear of penalty—all these were manifestations of virtues to 
which few men even made approach in that age. Professor Vernon 
aptly says, “The depth of his own loyalty led him to religious 
conceptions in advance of those of his own time. He had the power 
of discrimination in ritualistic values, so much more important in 
his day than in ours. He did not hesitate to eat holy bread to 
save his life, or to defy the wrath of God for the marvelous mother 
love of Rizpah; but he risked death rather than slay the Lord’s 
anointed. though a King was something quite new to Israel, and 
Without any traditional sanctity.” He had an inner standard by 
which he instinctively tested the elements of religion in his time. 
Perhaps his highest moment was when he sent back the ark to 
Jerusalem, then in possession of his son. Absalom, with words 
which seem to have pushed the human race leagues along in its 
search for God: “Carry back the ark of God into the city; if I find 
favor in the eyes of the Lord, he will show me again both it and 
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his habitation; but if he say, I have no delight in thee, behold 


here am I, let him do ag seemeth good unto him.” This was the 
insight of the steadfast heart. The very man who at the beginning 
of his career besought Saul to permit him to stay in Judah, that 
he might not be cut off from the only soil on which God could be 
worshipped, learned through the profound qualities of his own 
spirit and his experiences with the Highest that God is not confined 
to any dwelling place, however sacred it be. It was a long and 
difficult discipline which brought the people of God to understand 


at last that 


“The God of life and light 
Dwells not alone in temples made with hands, 
But that the path to him, from every soul, 
In every farthest corner of the world 
Is as direct as sunlight rays to earth.” 


It was not speculation, but the experience with God of this 
man of large heart and tumultuous life which gave rise to these 
first words which shine with the “peace which passeth understand- 
ing.” When the modern man, the heir of the centuries, bows before 
this hero of barbaric times, because of his steadfast faith in God 


“he has a glimpse of eternal values.” 


Our Most Popular Amusement 


Ihe moving picture has the boards as the most popular and 
universal of public amusements. Ten millions see base bal] each 
season, but four millions see moving pictures every day. Already 
a thousand vaudeville houses have removed their curtains and 
put up the white sheet of the motion picture man. Every day 
nearly two hundred miles of films run through the white lights at 
cities are 


the rate of fourteen pictures to the second. The great 


gaudy with their gilded fronts, the streets of the smaller cities 
ure full of the hoarse cry of their phonographs, and the country 
All told there 


exploitation and 


towns are welcoming them with great patronage. 
are seven thousand theaters devoted to their 
they are growing in number more rapidly than ever. 
more than two hundred now and, it is estimated, will have five 
More than $50,000,000 is invested in the 
industry and the nine greatest firms of film makers have organized 


Chicago has 
hundred within a year. 


the inevitable trust. 

This amusement goes to the door of the people. It saves the 
poor man car fare and makes it possible for multitudes who could 
If it is kept 


Moreover in 


not go to the theater, to have an hour’s enjoyment. 
pure who shall condemn it? Amusement is lawful. 
the crowded sections of great cities it is absolutely necessary that 
The “trust” promises to make no impure or sug- 
gestive scenes. It will taboo train robberies and revelling. It 
With ade- 


quate police supervision it may be made a boon to multitudes. 


it be provided. 


will furnish fun, drama, and scenery. So far, so good. 


The motion picture may become an educator also. Temperance 
profit. 
The People’s 


lecturers and missionaries are already using it with 
Scientists are finding a way to make it teach also. 
Institute of New York City will use it to teach nature study. 
Now it is being 


The day of 


Travel talks are making it their chief lieutenant. 
combined with the phonograph to reproduce operas 


wonders is but begun. 


Just Like God 


A mother was talking to her little girl of the love of God to us. 


She repeated the beautiful verse, “God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in 
Him shall not perish, but have everlasting life,” and said, “Isn't 
it wonderful dear, that God should ilove us so much as that?” To 
her surprise the child replied, “No, mamma, I don’t think it won- 
derful.” The mother said, “Why daughter, don’t you know that 
God’s love is wonderful?” “I think it would be wonderful if it 
were any one else,” said the child, “but it’s just like God.”—The 


Delineator. 


It is no such heinous matter to fall affiicted as, being down, to 
lie dejected. It is no danger for a soldier to receive a wound in bat- 
tle, but, after the wound received, through despair of recovery to 
refuse a remedy; for we often see wounded champions wear the 
palm at last and, after fight, crowned with victory.—St. Chrysostom. 
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An Apostle of the Congo 


Dr. Royal J. Dye—Missionary Statesman—Ends a Year’s Furlough Spent in Awakening a 


Nation-wide Interest in the Evangelization of the Dark Continent. 


On t 26th of June Dr. Royal J. Dye will 
sail agair the Congo Durit the past 
vear | . ne up and down the land like 
1 flamir t Thousands have heard his 


story of the ¢ spel’s power In Congo-land and 


a missionary conscience has been burned into 
their ver earts by t le goes back to 
Bolengi a ‘ White ildren cannot live 
n that trop lime and his faithful and 
heroic wife as not the health to return. 
She counts hers as the greater sacrifice. The 


world honors th eroism of Livingstone for 


his great loneliness while he was threading 


the forests of the Dark Continent, and such 


honor no less belongs to men like Dye and 
Eldred, who have so heard the ery from th 
African Macedon that they can do no other. 
They count it not a sacrifice to thus serve 
their Lord, and with Paul of old thus “fulfill 
within themselves the joy which was in 
Christ Jesus.” 

If the petitions of a multitude avail, the 


Bolengi workers will be given a strength 


that will multiply into miracles the marvels 


that have already rewarded their labors. Dr. 
Dye’s campaign at home has been only 
equaled by those of men like Moffat and 
Paton and Hudson Taylor. When he came 
there was but one station provided for and 


itineration must be made in native canoes 
hollowed out of logs. More than once they 
have been in danger of drowning in these 
precarious craft and their native oarsmen 
have even lost their lives. Yet in such ves- 


sels they have traveled for days in the broil- 


ing equatorial sun and carried the message 
heard it for the 
first time, and with them have spied out the 
land to find it 
the Christian’s 


to peoples who have thus 


a veritable land of promise for 
evangel, 


The River Steamer “Oregon.” 


Dr. Dye will take back the promise of a 
river steamet With it fifteen hundred miles 
of navigable waters will be made accessible. 


Already the building of it is guaranteed. It 
will be the tribute of the generous though not 
will bear the 


With it 


able to exp dite 


and 
state. 


large churches of Oregon 


their beloved 


heralds of the 


name oft our 
cross will be 
their evangelisti 


the far 


journevs, carry supplies to 


and 


arduous 


stations, open new fields, save 


the health of the workers for the 


By Alva W. 


task that awaits them 


The new vork at Longa is established. 


The Doctor arranged at Brussels on the re- 
turn trip for its land grants and is rejoiced 
ver t prospect that it will be another 
Bolengi It will be the new base for evan- 
elistic journeys by the native bands and 
will lay a great, rich field at the feet of the 
Maste Ten thousand dollars was given for 
this station by Bro. Lacelle after he had 
heard accounts of tl opportunities it of- 
fered. Now California is endeav- 


oring to provide for two new sta 


tions that will greater 


fields, 


open vet 
ilready whitened unto the 


harvest. One of these will be far 


Bonyeki, two hundred and fifty 
miles up the Great Bosira, in a 
e 


the heart of a very populous re 


gion. Mr. Eldred and Dr. Wid 
dowson visited it some months 
ago, rowed by native oarsmen 


for six days beneath the tropical 
sun. Ihe people pleaded for 
teachers, but the white men 
could not stay. They called for 
volunteers and two of the hardy 
oarsmen gladly tarried behind 
to instruct the people in all they 
Now 


away 


knew. seven hundred have 


their 
white 


feticnes and 


teacher to 


thrown 
plead for the 
them the 
The 
tion proposed is down the Mom- 
a tributary of the 
forming the point of tri 
with the from Bol 
engi on the Congo to Bonyeki, as 


come and show way 


more perfectly. other sta- 
boyo, Bosira 
and 
angle Bosira 
a base line. It means the driv 
ing of the missionary wedge into 
another vast 
And vet 
ready and 


pagan quarry. 
tnere are other re- 


rhe 


have threaded 


gions waiting. 
native evangelists 
far and 


where 


wide and from every 


comes the ery, “come 
over and help us. Five mill- 
ions are offered as the prize of the missionary 
quest in this great uncharted country. The 
Nkundu people are one in tongue and custom. 


What 3olengi and Longa and Bon- 


” 


wins at 




















Group of African Christians 


Taylor 





veki will win everywhere among them 


are strong. quick to learn, and supple 


speech and action. If men dare inhospitable 


Alaska for gold and the ice and snow of the 


] ; ! 


polar circle for glory and armies go 


tropic s for 


should 


( onquest, why 


not many be bold for the Prince of Peace 
and take the Congo for Christ and 


Viliza- 
tion 

Marvelous Generosity of Bolengi Church. 
} Bolengi church js its 


8 


The marvel of the 


Dr. Royal J. Dye, Wife and Family, also Mark Nijoji, 


a Converted Witch Doctor. 


tithe before 


Some give the first tenth 


generosity. They begin 
voluntary giving. 
of their labor, lest they fail to get all the 
other nine, and the Lord be cheated. Then 
they give one-tenth of their members, the 
brightest and strongest of their sons. From 
their six hundred souls they send sixty to 
repeat the story the missionary has taught 
them. At the end of three these 
return with the fruits of their labors. They 
bring their converts from tens and _ scores 
of miles that the white teacher may com- 
plete the instruction and baptize them if 
found worthy. Then they tarry for another 
period of learning and are away to the for- 
ests and jungles again. They go to hostile 
clans and wade unknown swamps and take 
their lives in their hands that ‘ley imay tell 
the story that has meant so much to them. 
They are jibed and buffeted often, they have 
been beaten, they are tempted with the se 
ductive temptations of the old pagan ile, 
but they are faithful and return to 
story of it all with a wonderful reserve and 
to touch the altar fires in other hearts © 

a like zeal to herald the glad tidings. But 
the field develops and the need increases and 
the opportunities multiply and there mus 
training for 
Thus the cal] for a 


they 


months 


these native 


be more thorough 


Pauls and Barnabases. 
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college for Biblical and industrial instruction. 
Dr. Dye will take its fair assurance back with 
him. Already of the 
twenty-five thousand dollars is promised, and 
; builded the 


irgely self supporting through its 


two-thirds necessary 


snce it is native students will 
render it 
ndustrial work 


Dr. Dye’s Accomplishment on the Home Field. 
Yet the best of this year’s home campaign 








Two Little Slave Girls Sold to a Cannibal 
Chief as Wives. 





remains to be told. The spirit Dye has 
aroused is like unto that of his beloved 
Bolengi. The churches are offering men as 


well as money. The enterprises enumerated 
above have enriched our generosity with the 
promise of a total of over seventy thousand 
dollars, much of it already given, and the 
good Doctor must be thanked for no small 
part in the increase of missionary giving all 
along the line this year. Churches are under- 
taking to support their own missionaries and 
multitudes are increasing their offerings be- 
cause of the vision they have seen as he told 





THE 


the story of apostolic success on the Congo. 
Already six have gone to the field, inspired 
to the task by his account of the Bolengi 
band’s stewardship, and two more will return 
with him this month. Twice as many more 
would go if the means were at hand to send 
them. Waters of California adds to 
his previous gift of five thousand dollars an 
offer of two thousand to pay the way of a 
young physician if he will go immediately. 
He offers such a career to some young M. D. 
as no other could offer him. He will have 
a clinic equal to that of a great surgeon 
and a satisfaction few great surgeons know. 
Unsurpassed by Livingstone’s famous meeting 
at Oxford was the dramatic sequence of the 
Oregon addresses of Dr. and Mrs. Dye last 


Bro. 
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the Bolengi station from a sister society. It 
had them dearly in men and treasure 
and the harvest time had not come. For five 
years there was nothing to cheer our workers 
but that faith which cheered Judson when he 
answered the query, “What of the night?” 
with the “Bright as the promises of 
God.” Six little handful of 
converts were organized into a church. Today 
they number six hundred and the latest word 
that that every grown person 
in the village of Bolengi is a Christian ex- 
cepting the old chief only. He sits alone in 
his pagan pride in the midst of a people 
who honor him with the traditional authority, 
but honor their Lord with their lives. Even 
he is not the same man. He is in a Christian 


cost 


words 


years ago a 


comes 


says 











Tabernacle in Course of Erection 


year when, during the state convention, thirty 
volunteered to prepare for the task of evan- 
gelizing the Congo. 

To civilize a nation is better than to con- 
quer the world. Stanley’s call from Uganda 
was answered by the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. It cost men and it cost thousands of 
pounds of money, but English church-men 
gave both, and after but three decades, 
Uganda is redeemed from an atrocious sav- 
agery and tens of thousands read and write 
and are faithful to the church that redeemed 
them. Even greater things shall the Bolengi 
workers do, for they have a vaster population 
to labor among and they have a people less 
bound by the lust of conquest and the pagan 
pride of tribal power. To this and more do 
their efforts thus far testify. 

The Long Wait for the Present Harvest. 

It has been but a decade since we took over 
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Bolenge Station Plot 


community and accepts the Christian ways. 


The leaven of righteousness is at work in 
his old heathen heart. Other chiefs have 
become Christian and led many of their 


people into the Way and the great chief 
of chiefs in that section is a member of the 
Bolengi church. 

The Bolengi tabernacle has been twice en- 
larged and on each Lord’s Day more than 
a thousand gather to hear the message pro- 
claimed. They come from thirty miles around, 
beginning their journey on the afternoon be- 
fore. As many gather for the Bible school 
each Sunday, and the Endeavor Society is 
the largest in the world. After morning 
service communion is conducted by the native 
elders with a becoming decorum, then the 
entire congregation scatters into the nearby 
villages to tell others what they have heard. 
At four in the afternoon they return, bring- 
ing those who will come with them. During 
the other groups are gathered by the 
native teachers in villages more remote and 
thus a total of two thousand are instructed 
on each first day of the week. Twice every 
day there is an evangelistic service attended 
by from six to seven hundred people who 
come from villages within a radius of seven 


day 








Ten Native Evangelists and Their Wives 


miles and oftentimes by strangers who have 
come much farther after hearing of the won- 
ders wrought at Bolengi. From far down the 
Momboyo came two chiefs one day to hear 
of this that had reached their ears like an 
impossible story, and their coming will open 
the hearts of the people for the far Mom- 
boyo station. In the evenings, at the time 
the drums formerly tatooed the call for a 
heathenish carousal, the people gather in 
groups or form processions, singing the songs 
that tell of their redemptien. Where once 
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urnishing thei i f evangelists and a 
eady there twentv-five ut itions 
planted within the " ed miles radius of 
Bolengi which the na band of evangelists 
are ultivating Yet bevond are other 
stretches of territory. With others Dr. Dve 
s visited the dwarf Batswa and to the 
north of the Congo stretches the great Mo 
bangi clear up into the Sudan, enriching 
a country of teeming millions Already the 
Bolengi church has disciples along its shores 


and it beckons us to enter the vastest ui 
evangelized field in the world 
Professor Starr’s Testimony. 
No more telling testimony to the worth 
of the work at Bolengi has been given than 
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The Great Congo Field, 300 miles square. 


5,000,000 Cannibal People 


that of Prof. Frederick A. Starr, the noted 
anthropologist of the University of Chicago. 


Prof. Starr visited there while on his trip 
for scientific study in the Congo country On 
the evening of June 1 the men of the Chi 
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cess of the Bolengi mission?” Dr. Dye says 
it is because of the responsibility laid on the 
native church. In Korea alone perhaps can 
there be found a mission field so productive 
of results today as is this one. There too 
the native Christians built their own chapels 
and supported their own evangelists. Per- 
haps this is not possible in many mission 
fields. At Bolengi a recent storm ruined the 
tabernacle. The native Christians have al- 
ly rebuilt and enlarged it until an audi- 
At 
Bonyeki, from whence came the Mace- 
donian cry of the 700, the untaught natives 
have erected a large tabernacle in anticipa- 
tion of the coming of the white teachers. 
Other villages have done the like thing. 
The best praise of a worker is his work. 
We indulge in fulsome praise of this 
man, though his works would make it easy. 
He has been ten years on the Congo and by 
his faith, and efficiency has made 
himself one of the first of living missionaries. 


rea 
ence of 1,200 can now be accommodated. 
far 


no 


energy. 


i 
mind,” and they 


“of one accord and of one 
were praying in the spirit. They beer 
asking with faith for the things : st 


heart and mind of the Saviour 

We related the 
of a couple of planks in the Church 
at Shanghai. They were clean 
bright the surface. but y 
were slimy, smelly, covered with snails, and 
filthy. They the church building 
were an integral part of it (as members of 
the building), yet 
inner parts, the unseen parts, filthy, diseased, 
The lesson was applied 


the gouging up 


story of 





polis! 


underneath the 


on 
were in 


they were in their real 
and unpresentable. 
with mighty and convincing power by the 
Holy Spirit, and the heart-breaking, soul un- 
veiling. and tear-filled preceded 
what we look and pray for as the droppings 
of showers of blessing which shall woo and 


confessions 


the 


win many souls to the love and service of 


blessed Redeemer. 








—Victor H. Metcalf, former secretary of 
the navy, has assumed the active manage 
ment of the Union Savings bank of Oakland, 
Cal. He has been elected vice president and 
veneral manager of the bank. 


—Osear S. Straus and W. W. Rockhill, 
selected by President Taft to be ambassadors 
to Turkey and Russia respectively, are both 
men of distinguished diplomatic records. Mr. 
S‘raus, who was Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor for two years in the last Roosevelt 
cabinet, was minister to Turkey between 
1887 and 1889 and between 1898 and 1901. In 
1902 he was appointed member of the per- 
manent court of arbitration at The Hague t 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of ex: 
President Harrison. He is a wealthy New 
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York importer of pottery and glassware. 
Mr. Rockhill, who goes to Russia, has been ™ 
the diplomatic or state service since 1884. 
He has been minister to China in the last 
three years and has been minister to Greece, 
Roumania and Servia. 
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Golden Rules of 


7 i} 


s iden rules of worldly wisdom 


= vive A. Spe ider, are four num 
er, al > 

» | id ‘ it 
ar ( } ricn. 

Take all but the most important at 
their rface value.” 

Seek the prizes of your own cr ig and be 


utely hors concours (0 all others. 








‘Never display a wound except to a p 
nian.” 

Rich Among the Poor. 

Much of life has to do with “worldly wis 
dom.” Even superlatively religious people 
re forced in these days of strenuous com 
etition to give it much attentior No man 

} fellows long without forming 
s to the is¢ n 
y golden rule has come vi 
in many forms. It has the stamp of 
the ages upon it. It is difficult, now, for th 
or to gain a place among the rich. If he 


succeeded he surely would be constantly re 
led, to his own great discomforture of his 





werty. The rich might not wish to do so, 
it the very habit and temper of life that 
riches create, except in rare cases, W ould 


make uneasy the poor man. Even education 
levotees aristocrats, whose com- 


akes of its 

pany the unlettered man is not likely to en 
joy—unless they are so well educated as to 
ave formed the habit and spirit of estimating 
aright every man. 


Surface Values. 


Concerning the second golden rule Bagshot 


is reported by his editor to have written this 


te on “Surface values” 

“B. asked you to dinner the other night and 
enjoyed yourself. You think he called 

Very likely 

What 


was amiable of B. tu 


ua bore after you had gone 

he did, but you enjoyed ourself. 
jo you want? It 
een so agreeable to you, if 
bore.” 


more 
have 


he thinks you a 


Surely the acceptance of this golden rule 
would give some an infinite amount of pain 
ind any number of alienations of friend- 
ships. 

Bagshot by his comments, however, ought 
to have recognized that often the intention 
is good when the word or the deed is sus 
picious. At such times the golden rule of 
vorldly wisdom would be something like this: 
Look below the surface to the spirit. 

Just the other day after I had delivered an 
address a lady said to me: “I enjoyed your 
ddress, especially the poetry.’ “Especially 
the poetry” was spoken with unction. The 
uddress was forty minutes long; while all 
tae poetry quoted took but one minute, at 
most two. The poetry was the only part of 
the address that was not my composition. 
Doubtless the lady was right—the poetry was 
the good part; but I am going to keep myself 
tappy by thinking that she really meant to 
ompliment me. So I would Bagshot 
to read after this manner: 

When you suspect the intention take the 
surface value; and when you dislike the 
rord or deed, look beyond to the intention. 
Interpret all language so as not to give you 
sleepless nights. 


revise 


The Prizes of One’s Own Calling. 


. The third golden rule of world-wisdom will 
’e considered by most as splendid advice. 
A. MeLean says it is the rare man that can 
do more than one thing well. He exhorts the 


Views of Life 


A. Campb 
Worldly Wisdom 


preachers to be res 


lutely “hors urs” 


Upon this Bagshot com 
> your own 
. publie servant 


world and live in it. 
vou are expect the 
pplause and noior | 


professional man, expect 


ety of a public man; do 
us are l 


what is called society; don’t, if you 


artist, Xpe to shin s an 


[There ean be no greater folly than t pias 


man’s game on his terms—amateu! 


ssional In life, the champio 


nst prof 


lo not concede points to their inferiors. We 
| start from seratch in each race.” 
Generally speaking our friend Bagshot 

ri Life is short to succeed even in on 

thing Men, too, are numerous. One wh 
ins distinction among so many competitors 

must usually work in one field all his days 

rhere are, however, almost enough exceptions 
shatter the rule. For instance many who 
ive gained distinction in literature have 
rked in it as a pastime. There are some 


ministers would be 
teach or write. I 

l Willett 
’ 


le time to the pulpit. 


saving that 
stronger if 


not 
" 


en hear it regretted that H. L 


give his wh 


does no* 


On the other hand it might be well for some 
pope to sentence countless of ministers to 
the added task of writing or planning. The 


danger from lassitude is quite equal to that 
of seattering. 
Wounds 


oa physi- 


Concerning the 


Display of Our 
“Never display a wound, except t 
cian,” is the fourth word of worldly wisdom. 
“Thus,” the author adds, “you will 
vain striving for the trivial or the impossible. 
and if you suffer hurt, be spared the 
fication of thinking that others are witnesses 
of your discomforture. Let your physician 
be a trusty friend, who will not break your 


avoid 


mortl 


ell 


onfidence Let him see you 
lone 


hes on, but never disrobe to 


Perhay s this is wise counsel. If tal 
moderation, I shall not object. We ear 
encourage many to wear their heari- 
conspicuously. I would cool down the 2 
man, but at the same time warm up the cold 
one. I would not have a soul made of ste 
At times I long to hear a sigh from t nan 
vho never reveals a hurt. Some are too 
poised. The man who, at least once it 
while, gets mad is preferable to him whose 
brain is always steely poised. The minister 

o said in his resignation last Sunday that 
e Té lis 1! ved because the people vould 
not come to church, revealed a hurt that | 

glad to have frankly stated. By his 
l e as to his hurt he could have said, “I 
im most happy in the situation.” It is not 


safe to display your wound only to your phy 


sician; for your physician will likely be your 
ife. She will not be able to bear all. It 

will relieve her and you to shout once in 

awhile vour grief from the house tops. 
Bagshot says some other good things. 
Here is a rich passage. A man with even 


the slightest humor can happily apply it: 


\hi (Gladstone dropped an _ admirable 
phrase last night. ‘The right Hon. gentle- 
man with that incontrollable coscience of 
his’ surely the mot joste and of the 
videst application. 

“How one hates it. that conscience out of 
control, ranging at large over the trivial, 


breaking hubsflies on wheels, pouncing on 
molehills, and discovering them to be 


tains of right and wrong. An 


moun 
neontrollable 
conscience fails almost invariably to discover 
a real case of right and wrong. The prig is 
he who renders unto God the things that are 


’ 


Caesar’s.’ 


Centennial Studies 


By Dr. 


Legalism a Factor in Disciples 
Success 


The legalistic element which has been a 
native stram in the Campbellian movement 
exhibits another intimate connection with 
the social consciousness of the age, and has 
contributed argely to the the 
movement. 

The legalisn of the Campbells was peculiar, 
in tiat it was a constitutional le- 
galism: and in just that respect it was typ- 
ically American. The circle of ideas which 
formed the atmosphere of Revolutionary polit- 
ical thought in America, centered in the writ- 
ing and adoption of a Constitution for the 
United Colonies. Says a writer on the “Con 
stitutional Hitory of the United States”: 
“Americans were the first people to reduce 
their civil owanization to a written form; 
the first to «xpress the fundamentals of gov- 
ernment in a written constitution amend- 
able as the public judgirent and the public 
conscience night demand.” The ideas of the 
“Social Conract” filled the political thought 
of the eigheenth century. The ideal relation 
bet ween and ruled, and between cit- 
izens, wasa contractual, a constitutional, a 
covenant ‘elation; not personal, not patri- 
archal, no’ even fraternal, but legal, grounded 
in an agrement to which rulers and subjects 
consented 


’ 


success of 


howey PT, 


miers 


Errett Gates 


It was in that period when the American 
mind was occupied with first of all the writ- 
ing. then the ratification, and the 
working of a constitution that the Campbells 
came to America. They had come out of a 
atmosphere in the Old World filled 
with “covenant ideas,” into a political atmos- 
phere in the New World filled with constitu- 
tional ideas drawn from the same sources as 
the covenant ideas. How singularly political 
phrases mingle with religious in the following 
sentence from the Declaration and Address: 
“The New Testament is as perfect a consti- 
tution for the worship, discipline, and gov- 
ernment of the New Testament church, and 
as perfect a rule for the particular duties of 
its members, as the Old Testament for 
the worship, discipline, and government of 
the Old Testament church, and the particular 
duties of its members.” 


finally 


religious 


was 


Here is the earliest expression in the writ- 
ings of the Campbells of the application they 
made of the “Covenant Idea” to the relative 
authority of the Old and New Testaments. 
It is both the language and thought of Amer- 
ican Revolutionary philosophy. Whether 
Thomas Campbell had in mind, when he wrote 
that sentence, the prevailing political philoso- 
phy, it is difficult to say; but it is not hard 
to see that he brought himself into rapport 
with current social feeling in using the polit 
ical analogy of a constitution; and that in 
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no other age or place could he have used the 
figure with such certainty of being under- 


stood, or of placating his audience. It is 
safe to say that he was affected by sur- 
rounding conditions, both in his thought and 


language 
The Kingdom of God Legalistically 
Interpreted. 

This is even more strikingly true of Alex- 
ander Campbell. He construed Christianity 
as a whole in terms of an institution, and of 
institution at that. He might 
construed it in terms of domestic 
the family; or of an educational 
institution, the but the 
state, rather than either the family or the 
school, for his analogy. In his treatment of 
the Kingdom of God in the “Christian Sys- 
every 


a political 
have the 
institution, 


college; he chose 


tem” he carries out his exposition in 
particular, in political terms. He shows that 
he is aware of current political thought when 


he says, in justification of Jesus’ use of the 


term kingdom: “And why, an American 
would say, is it not called the Republic of 
Heaven, and the chief called the President 


of a Celestial Republic?” 
In opening his exposition of the Kingdom of 


Ileaven after discussing the nature and ad- 
vantages of republics, in which he does not 
have great faith, he says: “Monarchy 


government, however, 


was the first and 


is the only form of 


which nature recognizes. It 


will be the last The most approved theory 
of human nature and of human government 
now current wherever the English language 


is spoken, either in the Old World or in the 
New, is that a monarchy would be always 
the best government, because the cheapest, 
the most efficient, and the most dignified; 
provided only, that the crown was placed on 
the wisest head, and the scepter wielded by 
the hands. Could we always secure 
this, all be 
we cannot, we are all republicans.” In 
he is reasoning back from the conception of 
the Kingdom of God in the New Testament, 
to the ideal political government, which, he 
believes, should be copied after it. 

Elements of the Kingdom. 
then,” he asks, “are the 
Kingdom as existing among 
men? They are viz.: King, Constitu- 
tion, Subjects, and Territory. Such 
are the essential parts of every political king 


purest 
because 
this 


we would monarchists: 


“What. essential 
elements of a 
five, 
Laws, 


dom, perfect in its kind, now existing on 
earth.” Such also, he says, are the essential 
elements of the kingdom of heaven. The 
constitution of the kingdom, however, is an 
eternal agreement made between God and 
Christ. This agreement was entered into 
“before the world was,” but was put into 


effect when “the word became flesh and dwelt 


among 


18. 


This constitution binds both king and sub- 
jects, both God and man. He further says: 
“We must regard all the elements of the 


kingdom as constitutional elements; the king 
as a constitutional king; the subjects, laws, 
and territory, including the ultimate inheri- 
tance, as constitutional subjects, laws, terri- 
tory, inheritance.” Man’s relation to God, 
the subject’s relation to the ruler, is, there- 
fore, not a personal or natural relation, but 
a constitutional, a legal relation. He says: 
“The Lord Jesus Christ is the constitutional 
monarch of the Kingdom of God.” He realizes 
the difficulty of making monarchical political 
ideas fit American republican ideas; but he 
patches up a reconciliation by declaring that 
the monarchical is the ideally perfect form 
of government, as in the kingdom of heaven, 
for an ideally perfect world. But since we 
are not in a perfect world, the next best 
thing. American republicanism, must be ac- 
cepted. 

That this constitutional, legal conception 
not mere analogy or illustration with 
Campbell is evident from his own practice 
and that of his followers. He says: “Into 


was 


every kingdom, human or divine, there is a 


HE CHRISTIAN 


legal door of admission. That is, in the 
statute-book of heaven, called a birth.” That 
birth was consummated by a baptism in 
water. Here the legal analogy passes into 
the legal practice of the churches founded 
by the Campbells. He says: “Every im- 
mersed believer, of good behavior, is by the 
constitution a free and a full citizen of the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 
A Legalistic Evangelism. 

This constitutional or legal conception of 

the Campbells was fused with the evangelism 


of Scott and Stone, and has been an in- 
fluential factor in the evangelistic success 


and organic consolidation of the Disciples. 
In their evangelism it has been effective as 
a doctrine of assurance. In answering the 
question, What must I do to be saved? the 
evangelist has derived a note of certainty 
from his legalism which has brought peace 
comfort to many a troubled and per- 
plexed soul. He could assure the inquiring 
sinner that God had entered into a written 
agreement with man, through Jesus Christ, 
to pardon his sins on certain definite condi- 
tions, clearly expressed in the Scriptures. 
Those conditions were faith, repentance, con- 
The process was con- 
act which was 
This was a “law 


and 


fession, and baptism. 
summated in an outward 
definite and unmistakable. 
of pardon” which bound both God and man; 
which bound man to its obedience to the let- 
ter, and when obeyed, bound God to its ful- 
fillment in an act of pardon. 
Doctrine of Assurance. 

It had immense advantage in the popular 
consciousness over the uncertain, miraculous, 
and mysterious operation of the Spirit in 
regeneration according to the prevailing doc- 
trine. It was refreshing, startling. and al- 
most incredible doctrine to audiences accus- 
tomed to the fatalism of Calvinistie preach- 
ing. It transferred the evidences of pardon 
from ecstatic feeling to obedient action and 
brought assurance out of doubt and despair. 
The Christian mind waiting for de- 
liverance from the doctrine of total depravity 
and moral inability. It turned eagerly to a 
covenant doctrine which made man an active 
agent in his own salvation and grounded 
assurance in his own willingness to keep his 
part of a Salvation was made a 
mutual transaction between God and man, 
with the divine part already performed as 
far as it could be, awaiting for its comple- 
tion the performance of the human part, in 
an “obedience of the gospel.” 

This legalistic evangel had all the strength 
of positive and immediate assurance, and 
when consummated in an act of lmptism, it 
vielded all the joy and comfort, with none of 
To the 
saved ?” 


“Repent, 


was 


covenant, 


the uncertainty, of the older way. 
question, “What must I do to le 
the answer came quick and clear, 
and be baptized every one of you in the 
Jesus Christ for the remission of 
your and ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Spirit.” 

This was an answer that aiswered fully 
and completely, and yet in brie, the anxious 
inquiry of every penitent simer. It was 
nothing short of a marvelous dscovery, both 
to preacher and people, when it was first 
proclaimed as the “divine law ef pardon” in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. 
It has contributed, more then any other 
single thing, to the constant ind rapid in- 
crease of the Disciples throught their his- 


name of 
sins; 


tory. 


Sentence Sermoas 


A life is holy in the measure the it makes 
lives really happy. 

Resources for tomorrow depend m reserves 
made today. 

The best proof of a great religon is its 
use on small occasions. 

The only way to digest a good srmon is 


suggests. 


to do what it 
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People of Importance 

—The Pope is to be presented with 
specially made automobile. It is the gift of 
a small group of Americans. 

—Mr. E. H. Harriman has laid aside gj 
cares of railroad building for a time at leas 
and sailed for Europe. This is his first oyt. 
ing abroad in five years. 

—Vice President James S. Sherman has 
rented the Thurman cottage at Ne-Ah-Ty. 
Wanta, on Grand Traverse bay, and will, jt 
is said, spend the summer there with his 
family. 

—It is understood that Frofessor Jenks of 
Cornell University can be minister to China 
if he desires. Professor Jenks was formerly 
at Knox College. ; 

—James C. Dahlman, the cowboy mayor 
of Omaha, a Democrat, has been reélected, 
He defeated his Republican opponent by more 
than 3,000 votes. 

—Former Governor T. T. Crittenden of 
Missouri, whose administration was conspie- 
uous among other things for the breaking 
up of the famous Jesse James gang of out. 
laws, died recently at his home in Kansas 
City. He was chief executive of the State 
when the depredations of the James gang 
had become so numerous that the governor 
and Western railroads offered a reward for 
Jesse James and his brother Frank. Ex-Goy. 
Crittenden was a native of Kentucky. 

—Lieut. Gen. Arthur MacArthur, the rank. 
ing officer of the army, has neen placed on 
the retired list by operation of law on ac. 
count of age and the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral has ceased to exist in the army. By 
MacArthur’s retirement Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wood, commanding the aepartment of the 
east, becomes the ranking officer of the 
army, but without increase of rank. 

—John F. Stevens, former chief engineer 
of the Panama Canal, will go back into the 
service of James J. Hill, owner of the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific Railroads, 
having finally severed his connection as first 
vice president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. Mr. Stevens was for- 
merly president of the Great Northern Rail- 
road. 

—John Mitchell, for eight years president 
of the United Mine Workers of America and 
for the last year secretary of the National 
Civic federation, with headquarters at New 
York, has moved with his family to that city 
to reside permanently after seventeen years’ 
residence in Spring Valley, lll. Mr. Mitcheil 
has purchased a $25,000 residence in the big 
city. 

—Robert J. Wynne, former Washington 
newspaper correspondent and for two years 
until 1904 postmaster-general, since 1905 
consul-general in London, is to retire from 
that post to make way for John L. Griffiths, 
now consul at Liverpool. Mr. Griffiths used 
to be a lawyer in Indianapolis, and wrote 4 
biography of President Harrison. 

-William Lorimer of Chicago, who has 
just been elected United States Senator from 
Illinois by an unholy combination of Republi- 
cans and Democrats was born in Manchester, 
England in 1861. He came to this country 
when nine years old. He started in life as 
a newsboy and was a street car conductor 
for a while. He has served several terms 
in Congress. 

—Dr. James Warren Freeman, a prominent 
physician, has just died at his home in Sag- 
inaw, Mich. He was the father of the late 
Alice Freeman Palmer of the University of 
Chicago. 

—Former Secretary of the Navy Newberry, 
before sailing for Europe, accepted the office 
of vice president of the Navy League of the 
United States, succeeding William McAdoo. 
Gen. Horace Porter, ex-Ambassador 
France, is the president. 
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A New Baby 


A baby come to our house 
Not very long ago, 

And father says we'll keep it here 
‘Cause mother loves it so. 

[ didn’t understand at first; 
My heart felt very sore. 

It seemed to me that mother 
Wouldn’t love me any more. 


But mother took me in her arms 
Just as she used to do, 
And told me that a mother’s heart 
Was big enough for two, 
And that she loved me just the same 
Because of this, you see, 
The place I have in mother’s heart 
Is always kept for me. 
St. Nicholas. 


Jamie’s Chickens 
BY EMMA C. DOWD. 

“Oh, there’s Mr. Dane! I’ve got to go 
and Jamie Shinners slipped his arms and his 
head from the rope harness, for he and 
Wooster Mann had been playing horse. 

“Who’s Mr. Dane?” asked Wooster. 

“He brings us vegetables and berries and 
things from the country,” Jamie answered. 

“Well, what you got to go for?” 

“*Cause he’s my friend, and I want to see 
him.” said Jamie. “He doesn’t come but once 
a week.” 

Off he sped, calling, “Hullo, Mr. Dane!” 

The man from the country turned from 
hitching his horse to give the little boy a 
smile and word of greeting, and Wooster 
watched them till they disappeared at the 
side of the house. 

After a time Jamie returned, his eyes 
shining. 

“‘T'm going to have some chickens!” he 
told his friend. “Mr. Dane’s going to bring 
me three, a rooster and two hens, and I’m 
going to build ’°em a coop! Then I'll have 
some eggs to eat, and can sell ’em and get 
some money, and I can have some little 
chickens! Won’t that be nice?” 

“You, can’t have the eggs for chickens if 
you eat ’em,” said Wooster. 

“Well, ’course I sha’n’t eat the same ones; 
but there'll be enough for me and the chick- 
ens too, and what’s left I’ll sell—that’s what 
I mean. Don’t you understand?” 

“Yes,” Wooster replied meekly. “And I'll 
help you make a coop. I helped grandpa once 
when I was up there last summer.” 

“Oh, thank you!” beamed Jamie. “Let’s 
begin now! ’Cause he’ll bring ’em next 
week, and we want to have it ready.” 

Mrs. Shinners gave the boys a big box, 
and helped them to set it up in a sunny 
corner of the yard. Then with boards and 
hammers and nails and saws and a hatchet 
they went to work. Every day they kept 
at their task, until by the time the fowls 
came their home was ready. 

Jamie was very fond and proud of his 
handsome white cock and hens, and he fed 
them regularly and gave them fresh water 
several times a day. About sunset he would 
let them out of their own little yard, which 
he had made by stretching wire netting 
around the box house, and they would have 
a good run for a few minutes before going 


” 


to roost. When Jamie found a beautiful 
white egg in the nest he had fashioned in one 
corner of the house, his joy was complete. 
He could not be induced to eat it all him- 
self, but it had to be divided into four parts, 
one each for papa, mamma, Aunt Jane, and 
himself. 

The chickens always had their supper just 
before their bedtime; but one night Jamie 
was at play two or three squares from home, 
and forgot all about his pets. It was quite 
dusky when he came into the house, tears 
running over wis cheeks. 

“What is the matter?” mamma asked. 

“My poor chickens!” sobbed Jamie. “I 
forgot ’em and they had to go to bed 
hungry—oh, dear! oh, dear!” 

“No, darling.” mamma said, gathering him 
in her arms, “the chickens had their supper. 
Aunt Jane fed them. And she found some- 
thing for you—see! 

There were two big white eggs in mamma’s 
hand! 

“Oh, oh,” smiled Jamie, through his tears, 
“I’ve been wishing and wishing I could find 
two together! Now I'll give ’em both to 
auntie, ’cause she was so good, and I'll never 
forget my chickens again as long as [ live!” 


The Bellville Bird Club 
BY HELEN ROSS LAIRD. 


Miss Gertrude was the nicest teacher the 
Bellville School ever had had. All the boys 
and girls thought so. Miss Gertrude was 
young, she had blue eyes and golden hair, 
she never scolded,—though she kept the best 
order the little school had ever known—and 
she liked boys even when they were bare- 
footed and mischievous. Scotty Black started 
out to make trouble when she came—Scotty 
always tried that with a new teacher—but in 
two weeks Scotty was chief monitor, and 
ready to fight any boy that didn’t mind Miss 
Gertrude. So things, after that, generally 
went Miss Gertrude’s way. 

But there was one thing Scotty loved that 
Miss Gertrude didn’t like. Scotty was a born 
hunter. He knew how to hunt bird’s eggs, 
and he already had a collection. He snared 
wild rabbits, and he dug out woodchucks 
with Max, his dog. The other boys all tried 
to hunt as Scotty did, and so the birds and 
beasts at Bellville had a hard time. But one 
day Miss Gertrude asked the boys to stay 
after school, and proposed that they should 
organize a “Bird Club.” 

“The object of the Bellville Bird Club,” she 
read aloud from a sheet of paper, “shall be 
to learn all about the habits and nests of 
birds and other wild creatures.” 

Scotty looked pleased. “I can tell lots 
about birds,” he said. “I’ve seen so many of 
them.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Gertrude, “Scott 
Black would be a good president for the club, 
boys, wouldn’t he?” 

That pleased them all, and the club was 
organized and Scotty elected president. Tom 
Murray was secretary, and Elmer Jones, his- 
torian. The historian was to keep the record 
of what the club did. 

The first thing Miss Gertrude suggested to 
Scotty, was to study birds’ nests. She had 
a book all about birds, with ever sc many 
pictures, and members of the club were asked 
to answer a list of questions, such as: 





What kind of a nest does a robin build? 

Where? 

How many eggs in it? 

How long does it take them to hatch? 

With what do the old birds feed the young 
ones? 

How soon do they fly? 

Now the eleven boys of the Bellville Bird 
Club knew how to rob nests, but that was 
all. This idea of studying nests, instead of 
taking the eggs out, was new. They all set 
to work and watched nests; and to do that 
they had to be quiet, and make friends with 
the birds instead of disturbing them. Scotty 
was seen scattering crumbs for the robins. 
Elmer Jones tied up the cat when a brood of 
young robins began to fly and were in danger 
from her for a day or two. 

Then Miss Gertrude bought a camera—a 
good one, but easy to work. She let the club 
take photographs of this nest and that. 
Scotty got some splendid snap shots of young 
fledglings and a mother rabbit and her two 
little ones. Before long, the members of the 
Bellville Bird Club found themselves getting 
fond of birds and wild creatures, just as they 
were fond of their own pets. “Huh! it’s more 
fun to help a bird along than to kill it, any- 
way!” said President Scotty at the midsum- 
mer meeting. Miss Gertrude smiled—for she 
knew then the club was a success. 

The last snap shot of the summer was a 
picture of the club, under the tree where the 
first and only humming-bird’s nest was found. 
Seotty is the tallest boy in the line—can 
you find him? And the historian, at the 
back, is the boy that told me all this.— 
Morning Star. 


Sweet Assurance 
By Uphelia M. Tracy. 
A 


Now what does it matter, 
Dear children, one whit, 

Whether clouds abound, 
Or, the sun shines a bit! 


II. 
Our Father sends blessings, 
And grief, from above, 
Alike, to His children, 
As proof of His love. 


III. 
And oft—He sends sorrows, 
And shadows so grim, 
To teach us to nestle 
The closer—to Him. 
IV. 
So hasten thy smiling! 

For this, you must know, 
That blossoms need showers, 
To help them to grow. 

7 
So cease thee, thy weeping! 
And cease thee to frown! 
For sometime tomorrow, 
The sun will shine down. 
VI. 
Dear God in His wisdom 
Can never do wrong. 
So hush thee, thy weeping! 
And gladden—with song! 
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and whether you believe it or otherwise, it 
was not by intention I turned up at the 
Grange I was coming here from a_ place 
west of the settlement, and you can see that 
I have been ill if you look at me I counted 
too much on my strength, couldn’t find a 
anything to 
me and 


homestead where I could get 
eat. Any way, the horse threw 
made off, and after lying under some wil 
lows a good deal of the day, I dragged my 
self along until I saw a house.” 

Said Winston, “What do you want of me? 
Money in all probability. Well, you will 
not get it.” 

“I’m afraid I’m scarcely fit for a discus 
sion now,” said Courthorne. “The fact is, 
it hurts me to talk, and there’s an aggres- 
siveness about you which isn’t pleasant to 
a badly-shaken man. Wait until this eve- 
ning, but there is no necessity for you to 
ride to the outpost before you have heard 
me.” 

“I’m not sure it would be advisable to 
leave you here,” said Winston. 

Courthorne smiled ironically. “You'll cer- 
tainly find me here when you want me.” 

Winston, glancing at the man’s face, con 
sidered this very probable, and went out. 
He found his cook, who could be trusted, 
and said to him, “The man yonder is toler- 
ably sick, and you'll let him have something 
to eat when he asks for it.” 

The man nodded, and making a hasty 
breakfast, Winston, who had business at 
several outlying farms, mounted and rode 
away. It was evening before he returned, 
und found Courthorne lying in a big chair 
languidly debonair but apparently ill. His 
face was curiously pallid, and his eyes dim- 
mer than tloy had been, but there was a 
sardonic twinkle in them. 

Winston sat down in front of Courthorne. 
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be dead before the reckoning comes, and 
while that probably wouldn’t grieve you, I 
could when it appeared advisable, -send for 
% magistrate and make a deposition.” 

“You could,” said Winston. “I have, how 
ever, something of the same kind in con- 
templation.” 

Courthorne smiled curiously. “I don’t 
know that it will be necessary. Carry me 
on until you have sold your crop, and then 
make a reasonable offer, and it’s probable 
you may still keep what you have at Silver- 
dale. To be quite frank, I’ve a notion that 
my time in this world is tolerably limited, 
and I want a last taste of all it has to offer 
a man of my capacities before I leave it. 
One is a long while dead, you know.” 

Winston nodded, for he understood. He 
had also during the grim cares of the lean 
years known the fierce longing for one deep 
draught of the wine of pleasure, whatever 
it afterwards cost him. 

“It was that which induced you to look 
for a little relaxation at the settlement at 
my expense,” he said. “A trifle paltry, 
wasn’t it?” 

Courthorne laughed. “It seems you don’t 
know me yet. That was a frolic, indulged 
in out of humor, for your benefit. You see, 
your role demanded a good deal more ability 
than you ever displayed in it, and it did 
not seem fitting that a very puritanical and 
priggish person should pose as me at Sil 
verdale. The little affair was the one touch 
of verisimilitude about the thing. No doubt 
my worthy connections are grieving over 
your lapse.” 

“My sense of humor never had 
chance of developing,” said Winston grimly. 
“What is the matter with you.” 

“Pulmonary hemorrhage!” said Courthorne. 
“Perhaps it was born in me, but I never had 
much trouble until after that night in the 


much 


man who lay panting a little in his chair 
had its effect on him. There was no sound 
from the prairie, and the house was very 
still. 

“Why did you kil! Shannon?” he asked, at 
length. 

“Is any one quite sure of his motives!” 
said Courthorne. “The lad had done some- 
thing which was difficult to forgive him, but 
I think I would have let him go if he hadn’t 
recognized me. The world is tolerably good 
to the man who has no scruples, you see, 
and I took all it offered me, while it did not 
seem fitting that a clod of a trooper without 
capacity for enjoyment, or much more sen- 
sibility than the beast he rode, should put 
an end to all my opportunities. Still, it 
was only when he tried to warn his comrades 
he threw his last chance away.” 

Winston shivered a little at the dispas- 
sionate brutality of the speech, and then 
checked the anger that came upon him. 

“Fate, or my own folly, has put it out of 
my power to denounce ,you without aban 
doning what I have set my heart upon, and 
after all it is not my business,” he said 
“I will give you five hundred dollars and 
you can go to Chicago or Montreal, and con- 
sult a specialist. If the money is exhausted 
before I send for vou, I will pay your hotel 
bills, but every dollar will be deducted when 
we come to the reckoning.” 

Courthorne laughed a little. “You had 
better make it seven fifty. Five hundred 
dollars will not go very far with me.” 

“Then you will have to husband them,” 
said Winston dryly. “I am paying you at 
a rate agreed upon for the use of your land 
and small bank balance handed me, and want 
all of it. The rent is a fair one in face o! 
the fact that a good deal of the farm con- 
sisted of virgin prairie, which can be had 
from the Government for nothing.” 

He said nothing further, and soon after he 
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A few days later he saw Courthorne safely 


into a sleeping car with a ticket for Chicago 
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n his pocket, and felt t 

fted off his shoulders when the train rolled 

the prairie station Another week 

had pass 1 when, riding home ne evening. 
he stopped at the Grange, and as ippened 
found Maud Barrington alone Ss received 
him without any visible restraint, but he 
realized that all that had passed at their 
jast met ny Was to be tacit ¥ ign | 

Has your vis rvered she 
asked 

So far as to leave my place, and I was 
not anxious to keep him,” said Winston, with 
alittle laugh. ‘1! am sorry he disturbed you.’ 

Maud Barrington seemed t iv il I 
scarcely think the man was t 

“No said Winston 

The girl looked at him curiously, a shook 
her head. No,” she said “T hes my 
uncle’s explanation, but it was not convin 
ng. I saw e man’s , 

It was several seconds | re Winston 
answered, and then he toc the bold urse 

Well he said. 

Maud Barrington made a curious little ges 
ture I knew I had seen it before he 
bridge, but that was not all. It was vaguely 
familiar, and I felt I ought to know It 
reminded me of somebody.” 

“Of me?” and Winston laughed. 

“No. There was a resemblance, but it was 

had little 


very superficial. That man’s face 


in common with yours. 

“These faint likenesses are not unusual,” 
said Winston, and or more Maud Barring 
ton looked at him steadily. 

No,” she said ! course not. Well. we 
will conclude that my fancies ran away 
with me, and be practical. What is wheat 
doing just now 

“Rising still,” said Winston, and regretted 
the alacrity with which he had seized the 
opportunity of changing the topie when he 
saw that it had not escaped the notice ot 
his companion. “You and I and a few others 
will be rich this year.” 

“Yes, but I am afraid some of the rest 
will find it has only further anxieties for 


them.” 


“I fancy,” said Winston, “you are thinking 


of one.” 

Maud Barrington noddtd. “Yes, I am 
sorry for him.” 

“Then it would please you if I tried to 


straighten out things for him? It would be 
difficult, but I believe it could be 
plished.” 

Maud Barrington’s eyes were grateful, but 
there was something that Winston could not 
fathom behind her smile. 


accom 


would almost 
lamp,’ she 


“If you undertook it. One 
believe you had the wonderful 
said. 

Winston smiled. “Then all its virtues will 
be tested tonight. and I had better make a 


commencement while I have the courage. 
Colonel Barrington is in?” 
Maud Barrington went with him to the 


door, and then laid her hand a moment on 
his arm. “Lance,” she said, with a little 
tremor in her “if there was a time 
when your distrust hurt you, it has recoiled 
upon our heads. You have returned it with 
a splendid generosity.” 


voice, 


Winston could not trust himself to answer, 
but walked straight to Barrington’s room, 
and finding the door open went quietly in. 
The head of the Silverdale settlement was 
sitting at a littered table in front of a shaded 
lamp, and the light that fell upon it showed 
the care in his face. It grew a trifle grimmer 
when he saw the younger man. 


Will said. “I have 
been looking for a visit from you for some 
little time. It would have been 
had you made ; 

Winston nodded he a chair. “I 
fancy I understand you, but I have nothing 
that you expect to hear to tell you, sir.” 


you sit down?” he 


more fitting 
it earl 


ier.” 


as took 





That,” said Barrington, “is unfortunate 
Now, is not my business to pose as a 
censor of the conduct of any man here, ex 

pt when it affects the community, but their 
friends have sent out good many young 
lish lads, some of whom have not been 
toc liscreet in the old country, to me. They 
lid t do so solely that I might teach them 
irming \ charge of that kind is no light 
esponsibility, and I look for assistance from 
the men who have almost large a stake 
as I have in the prosperity of Silverdale. 
“Have you ever seen me do anything you 
could consider prejudicial to it?” asked Wins 
ton 

I ve no said Colonel Barringtor 

‘And was | her own wish Miss Bar 
rington, who I faney, is s m mistaken 
isked me to the Grange‘ 

I sa d plea said Barrington "7 
econnot question anything my sister does.’ 

Then we will let pass, though I am 
ifraid you will nsider what I am going 

<a further presumption. You have for 

ward wheat to deliver, and find it difficult 
to obtain it?” 

Barrington’s smile was somewhat grim. “In 


both you have 
Winston nodded. 
sir. [I 
man Silverdale 
difficulties, and, 
a means of 
still expect t 


surmised correctly.” 
“Still, it is 


cases 


not mere in 


quisitiveness, fancy I am the only 
at who ean yur 


You 


the 


understand y 
re to ti 


what more to 


bviating them 
at lower prices be fc 


suggest 
buy 
Vol 


ae 


re 


time to make 


\uu 


ind he sat 
he 


very ‘oOmes 


pt into Barrington’s face, 
Then 
should 


It 


n the care 
silent for 


slowly, “I 


crt 
ilmost a minute 
feel that I 


will answer. 


said, very 


the question, but | 
what | hope to do.” 
‘Well,” Winston, “I am afraid 3 
will find prices higher still. There very 
little wheat in Minnesota this year, and what 
t was in the Dakotas was cut down by 
hail. Millers in St. Paul and Minneapolis are 
anxious already, and there is talk of a big 
corner in Chicago. Nobody is offering grain,” 
you that land fallow in 
Manitoba, and the activity of their brokers 
shows the fears of Winnipeg millers with 
contracts on hand. This is not my opinion 
alone. I can convince you from the papers 
and market reports I see before you. 

tarrington could not controvert the un- 
pleasant truth he was still endeavoring to 
shut his eyes to. “The demand from the 
East may slacken,” he said. 

Winston shook his head. “Russia can give 
them nothing. There was a failure in the 
Indian monsoon, and South American crops 
were small. Now, I am going to take a fur- 
ther liberty. How much are you short?” 

Barrington was never sure why he told 
him, but he was hard pressed then, and there 
was a quiet forcefulness about the younger 
man that had its effect on him. 

“That,” he said, holding out a document, 
“is the one contract I have covered.” 

Winston glanced at it. “The quantity is 
small. Still, money is very scarce and bank 
interest almost extortionate just now.” 


resent 
is 
said you 


is 


+} 
here 


while know lies 


Barrington flushed a trifle, and there was 
anger in his face. He knew the fact that his 
loss on this sale should cause him anxiety 
was significant, and that Winston had sur- 
mised the condition of his finances tolerably 
correctly. 

“Have you not gone quite far enough?” ke 
said. 

Winston nodded. 
mere, sir, You can scareely buy 
and the banks will advance nothing further 


“T fancy I need ask no 


the wheat, 


To ease’ 
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to offer at Silverdale. It 
would be perilous to put yourself in the 
hands of broker.” 


on what you have 


a mortgage 


Barrington stood up very grim and straight, 


and there were not many men at Silverdale 
who would have met his gaze. 

Your content is a little too apparent, but 
[ can still resent an impertinence,” he said 
“Are my affairs your business ?” 

Sit down, air,” said Winston “Ll fancy 
they are, and had it not been necess *, @ 
would not have ventured so far You have 
done much for Silverdale, and it has cost 
you a good deal, while it seems.to me that 
every man here ms a duty to the h 1 ol 
the se ‘ment ! am, howeve i ) 
ury poimnt u is 1 y t 
propensity for taking risks L car help 
it. It was probably born in me Now, I will 
take that contract uy r you 

Barrington gazed at m in red 
astonishimel! ‘But you would lose on it 
heavily How ce 1 you overcome a difficulty 
| s too great for me?” 

We said Winston vith a | smile 

seems | hav 5 ibility aling 
with these affairs.” 

Barrington did not answer for a w , and 
when he spoke it was slowly ‘You have a 

onderful capacity for making any e 
lieve in you.” 

That is not the point,” said Winston. “If 
you will let me have the contract, or, and it 
comes to the same thing, buy the wheat it 
‘alls for, and if advisable sell as much again, 
exactly as I tell you, at my risk and expense, 
I shal! get what [ want out of it. My affairs 
are a trifle complicated and it would take 


some little time to make you understand how 
this suit In the meanwhile you 
ean give me a mere [ O U for the difference 
between what you sold at, and the price to- 
day, to be paid without interest and whenever 
it suits you. It formal, but you 
will have to trust 


would me. 


isn’t very 
me.” 

Barrington moved twice up and down the 
room before he turned to the younger man. 
“Lance,” he said, “when you first came here, 
any deal of this kind between us would be 
out of the question. Now, it is only your 
due to tell you that I have been wrong 
from the beginning, and you have a good deal 
to forgive.” 

“I think we need not go into that,” said 
Winston, with a little smile. “This is a busi- 
ness deal, and if it hadn’t suited me I would 
not have made it.” 

He went out in another few minutes with 
a little strip of paper, and just before he 
left the Grange placed it in Maud Barring- 
ton’s hands. 

“You will not ask any questions, but if 
Colonel Barrington is not kind to you, you 
can show him that,” he said. 

He had gone in another moment, but the 
girl, comprehending dimly what he had done, 
stood still, staring at the paper with a 
warmth in her cheeks and a mistiness in her 
eyes. 
continued.) 
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A Call to Duty 


By Ophelia M. Tracy. 
I. 


Come, let us plan what we shall do today! 
The rosy morn steals forth, in bright array! 
A scowl A fret And moments thrown 
away 


Oh God, forbid so mean a day, | pray! 


If. 
But if we feel desire to do our part, 
Today's the day! And now. the time to start 
That song of love, to ease a sorrow’s smart! 
Perchance to heal a broken heart! 
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Sunday School Lesson 


LESSON FOR JUNE 27. 


Temperance Lesson—Romans 13:8-14 


Golden Text Put ye on the Lord Jesus 

Christ Romans, 13:14. 
Introduction. 

The apostle begins this chapter with an 
exhortation to render to the civil author 
ties or rulers of the state, the duty which 
we ¢ e te them From this 1@ passes to a 
more general exhortation to render to all 
“their dues,” tribute to whom tribute is due, 
ind honor to whom honor is due. The les 
son is an eXpansion of this thought, with al 


illustration and appeal. 
Outline of the Lesson. 
Love, the sum of duty 


It fulfills the law 


gument, 


Time is passing. 
We must be up and doing 
The daily walk. 
rhe garment of salvation 


Notes on the Lesson. 


Sv. Owe no man anything. Not only in the 
way of unpaid dues, but also of undone duty. 
Let no man hold an unfulfilled obligation 
igwainst vou, hether monetary, moral, a 
claim of law, or a claim of honor. Keep 
your accounts straight with all men, finan- 


cially, morally and spiritually. 


But to love one another. Love is the great 


obligation, and ve he idea of obligation or 


duty seems to kill it To love because we 
must is not to love 
Hath fulfilled the lau The 


the apostle is that the commandments men 


argument of 


tioned are intended to prevent us from injur 


ing one another, and that love will fulfill 
them all because we would not injure those 
whom we love As he savs in the 10th 
verse, “Love worketh no ill to his neighbor, 


therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.” 


10v. No all to his neial bor. The saloon 


and the liquor traffic do work ill to neigh 
bors. Dr. Dickey made a tremendously forci 
ble argument along this line in his debate 


The question 
that prohibi 
maintained 


with Mayor Rose, in Chicago. 
in the debate was, “Resolved, 
tion is right.” and Dr. 
the affirmative, showing that the liquor trattic 
right to prohibit 


Dickey 


works ill. therefore. it is 


it. In proving this he showed that it works 


ill economically, physically and morally—that 


is, it causes poverty, ill health. and crime 


He presented a telling array of authorities for 
ich point. the 


authority of political econ 


omists and statesmen, of physicians and of 
the courts The failure of Mavor Rose to 
meet these arguments was dismal and tne 


debate became 
over. 
Fulfilling of the law 
a notorious violator of the law. It 
to nullify, 
gets in its way, and it makes men violators 
of all law. 
of the law—the 


quite one-sided before it was 


The liquor traffic is 
attempts 
evade or destroy every law that 
Temperance makes men keepers 
courts have little to do and 
the jails are often empty. 

llv. And that knowing the time. etc. Here 
the apostle appeals to a powerful motive for 
faithfulness in the Christian life. Time is 
passing, the hour is at hand, awake out of 


sleep; our salvation is nearer. The stroke 
of the clock falls upon our ears like the 
voice of an admonishing angel and tells us 
to wake and rise and press on. Than when 
we believed. The complete deliverance. Men 
when they believe, but the com 


is always coupled with 


are saved 


pleteness of salvation 


ast things in the New Testament. 
l2v. The night is far spent. The pagan 
world had seen a long and dreadful night, 


superstition, by 
deeds of lust 


darkened by ignorance, by 


unbelief, and made hideous by 
and shame. 

And night is the special time of drunken- 
ness. It is at night that the father or the 
son comes staggering into the home to break 
the heart of a wife or mother. The day is 
at hand. A beautiful figure. The beginning 
of the Christian life is the dawn of a new 
day, and Christianity turned the night of 
the heathen world into the light of a better 
day. Cast off the works of darkness. As a 
mountain sheds its shadows when day breaks 
in the east and floods of light pour from 
the morning. 

Put on the armor of light. 
the heavy shadows of sin and ignorance, the 
armor of truth and faith and hope and love. 
See Eph. 6:13-17, and 1 Thess. 5:8. “Let us 
who are of the day be sober, putting on the 
breastplate of faith and love; and for an 
helmet the hope of salvation.” 

3v. Let us walk honestly, as in the day. 
The Christian is to be an honest man, a sin- 
cere and frank man. It is not necessary that 
he should wear his heart on his sleeve, but it 
is necessary that he should not be “sly” or 
“smooth,” or so diplomatic as to make men 
doubt him. Not, in rioting and drunkenness. 
An abounding sin of the time. These are 
works of darkness which they are to lay off. 
‘They that be drunken are drunken in the 
night.” | Not in chambering and 
wantonness, It was this text that convicted 
the great Augustine of sin and led to his con- 
version. He was in a garden at Milan, and he 
heard a voice saying, “Take and read”—it 
was the voice of a child in play, but he rose 
and took up the scripture again and opened 
at this verse. It so convinced him of his 
guilt that he immediately made the great de- 
cision. 

Vot in strife. 


As opposed to 


Thess. 5:7. 


Intemperance causes strife, 
but not all strife, and this text is a condem- 
nation of all strife. It should be avoided. 

l4v. Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, a 
Devoted followers of a 
of as putting him on. It 
means clothing ourselves with the sentiments, 
and characteristics of the Master. 

Make not provision for theflesh. Pagans 
were living for the flesh. Rome’s emperors 
were beasts of iniquity, who used their posi- 
tion, power and revenue for the gratification 
of their lusts. The contrast between the ex 
f Jesus Christ and that of these mon- 
sters was equal to the whole distance of moral 
extremes. 


Greek expression. 


teacher were spoken 


virtues, 


ample o 


Suggestive Points. 

—It would be a great mistake to apply 
this lesson only to the liquor sellers or the 
liquor drinkers. 

—It is a lesson for all. 
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—We can never get from law in a 
universe of law—it must be in our hearts or 
its hand writing will be on the wall. 

—The Ten Commandments can never be 
abrogated until sin is abolished. 

—Talk about applied Christianity, as a 
! Here it is in searching 


away 


modern discovery! 
thoroughness. 

—Love is a force, but law is a force only 
when it is enforced. 


—The clock is ticking our time away; don’t 
forget that. 
—“To awake out of sleep.”—the world 


is much asleep, and it is to be feared that 
that means all of us. 

—What an awakening it will be when the 
world becomes temperate and thinks back over 
the horror of the cost and the harm and the 
crime and the shame caused by the open 
saloon, and the license traffic in rum! 

—“The day is at hand”’—Paul faced the 
morning, blessed is the traveler toward the 
morning. 

—“Cast off” and “put 
cant! 

—‘Let us walk’”—water runs down hill, 
and so does life if not watched; it takes 
good stiff walking to reach the right place. 

—Putting on Jesus Christ is clothing our- 
with salvation and with the garments 


on”—very signifi- 


selves 
of praise. 
Comment by Others. 

“See how wide is the application of this 
great principle of owing every man love. It 
means that the strong owe their strength to 
the weak. If any man have the gift of speech, 
he must plead the cause of those who have no 
If any man have wealth, he holds it 
as a trustee for the needy and honorable 
poor.”—Joseph Parker. 


Paul’s Rule. 

The rule laid down here would be a remedy 
for all the evil of bad debts; it would teach 
men to be industrious and thus avoid debts; 
it would make them frugal, economical and 
humble in their views and manner of life. 
Religion would produce sober and chastened 
views of the end of life, and would at the 
same time take off the affections from the 
splendor, gayety, and extravagance which lead 
often to the contraction of debts. It would 
put a period to the vices and unlawful de- 
sires which prompt men to contract debts. It 
would make them honest in paying them. It 
would also make them conscientious, prompt, 
and faithful in keeping promises.—Albert 
Barnes. 


words. 


The Prohibition Wave. 


The long, long night of the dominance ot 
rum is nearing its end. At the beginning of 
1909, the Distillers’ Security Company of the 
United States reduced its dividend 
from is usual one and per cent 
quarterly to one-half of one per cent. This 
action followed the prohibition sentiment and 
legislation in the South and West. The liquor 
dealers have come to realize that prohibition 
does prohibit. There are only two hundred 
and seventy-five counties in all the southern 
states where liquor is legally sold. In Ken- 
tucky one hundred million dollars is invested 
in distilleries, but the people have voted to 
prohibit the sale of liquor in all but twenty- 
two of the one hundred and nineteen counties 
of the state. Signs multiply tnat the end 
draws near.—Westminster Teacher. 
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PRAYER 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PANOPLY. 
Topic, June 23. Eph. 6:10-20. 

Some of our political leaders are saying 
that we need huge armies and navies for 
the promotion of peace. Their sincerity may 
be open to question, but granting that they 
believe what they say, we as disciples of the 
Lord must beware of attempting to apply 
their kind of wisdom to the problems of the 
of God. We must arm for war. 
It is not peace that we seek, but the destruc- 
ion of the enemy. We have no right to 
ollow a policy that includes terms of peace 
with the spiritual hosts of wickedness. 

The Lord honors his people by giving them 
a real fight. Only a sham Christianity fights 
sham battles. The drills of the disciple are 
earnest struggles against some form of sin. 
The armor put on for the purpose of 
meeting an enemy. The armies of the world 
are equipped with the most effective weapons. 
Science leaves nothing undone to provide 
terrible instruments of destruction. Can the 
Christian be careless about his equipment and 


kingdom 





1s 


escape disgraceful defeat ? 
The Girdle of Truth. 

The girdle made rapid movements possible 
for the Roman soldier. He put on the girdle 
that he might be unhindered in action. Truth 
as an element of character does the same 
service for the Christian. We must be care- 
ful not to make too much of Paul’s figure of 
the full armed soldier, but I think we are 
not going astray when we insist that sin- 
cerity is a part of the meaning of truth as 
here used. The man has a decided 
advantage over the hypocrite. He has merely 
to consider what is best, what an honest man 
ought to do. The other has a number of 
questions relating to his reputation and to 
the various selfish schemes he has concocted. 

The Breastplate of Righteousness. 

Uprightness of character defends the heart 
against the assaults of evil. The sowing 
of wild oats is not encouraged by this pas- 
It is contrary to the teaching of 
scripture and of experience that we can al- 
low bad habits to grow and then in a moment 
banish them and if these habits had 
never held us in bondage. We give the reins 
to godless ambition and to base suspicion and 
then expect to maintain our integrity and 


sincere 


sage, 


be as 


TOPIC FOR JUNE 20. 

Pilgrim’s Progress Series. VI. The Hill of 
Difficulty. Rom. 7:14-25; 2 Cor. 6:1-10. 
The Hill of Difficulty is to all of us no 

strange part of the Pilgrim’s way. Like 

Formality and Hypocrisy in the allegory we 

are apt to shun the hill and seek a shorter 

Way. It seems easier to follow the line of 

least resistance than it is to push on over 

the mountain. Sooner or later we learn that 
it is 

“Better, though difficult, the right way to go, 


Than wrong, though easy, where the end is 
woe, 


The man who chooses only easy ways, the 
student who likes only easy lessons, the per- 
son who is watching for the least work,— 
these are apt to be led into the bypaths of 
Danger and Destruction. Let us try hard 
things nor flinch at difficult duties. 

Who sleeps on duty courts discharge and 
disaster. No wonder Christian lost his roll, 
the assurance of life, when he slept at mid- 
day in the midst of difficulty. I remember 
‘oming into New York harbor, after the 
long Mediterranean trip, having been delayed 










THE CHRIST} 


AN 


MEETING 


By SilasJones 


faith in the presence of fierce temtation. 
Especially is it true that for strength to 
overcome the discouragements connected with 
any form of Christian service there is needed 
a life of integrity. The preacher, the teacher, 
and the leader of the forces of civic righteous- 
ness must have sound character. Much of the 
pessimism expressed by men who have tried 
to reform the world and have encountered 
angry opposition is the outgrowth of sinful 
indulgence. 
The Readiness of the Gospel. 
“Do it now” is a good motto, It 
used, however, if we understand it to mean 
that we have no need to consider anything 
but our own impulse to act. The readiness 
of the gospel—*the preparation of the gos- 
pel of peace”— is the readiness of thoughtful 
study and careful planning. The deed 
be done at the right moment and the right 
moment may long delayed. The ready 
man knows what temptations to avoid and 
what he must meet and He 
changes his plans promptly when he finds 
them wrong and better ones are presented to 
him. 


is mis- 


is to 
be 


overcome. 


The Shield of Faith. 

Weak faith gives the enemy access. Do we 
have an insecure hold on the great realities 
of our religion? Do the impassioned utter- 
ances of the heroes of faith seem foolishness 
to us? Do we accept it as a matter of 
course that men should endanger life in the 
quest of gold but count the missionary 
among the abnormal human personalities? 
Then our character has a foundation of sand. 
Let trouble come, let sickness and loss of 
friends be our lot, and we shall be ready to 
curse God. 

Helmet and Sworu. 
In I. Thessalonians Paul mentions the hope 
of salvation as the helmet of the Christian. 
Hopeless men do not build characters nor 


do they give help to others. They are 
powerless. It is the man with a song in his 
heart whose life is an inspiration. He puts 


down wickedness. The world welcomes him 
and listens to his song. The sword is the 
word of God. Do you ask why it is called 
a sword?. You can get the answer by read- 
ing the words of the prophets and of the 
Master. They smite evil with their lips. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR LESSON 


two days by the fogs off shore. Our good 
captain scarcely ate or slept; never a mo- 
ment did he leave his watch. Watchfulness 
insures safety, the assurance of coming into 
the desired haven. If you are going home 
and realize the value of your ship, keep con- 
stant watch. 

John Bunyan, Author of “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Bunyan was right in teaching us that “the 
Porter’s lodge” is on the Hill Difficulty, 
built by the Lord of the hill for the relief 
and security of pilgrims. I once heard a 
quaint old farmer say that, “in traveling up 
the road to heaven, you will be sure to find 
one of God’s blacksmith shops just where 
you break down and need help.” There is 
always a place to rest when we need it. 

The Pilgrim in the lodge has practical con- 
versation about Christian things. It is good 
to talk over the life we try to live. Why 
did we begin it? What lessons have we 
learned by the way? What experiences have 
proved full of warning? Of hope? Does the 
heart turn to the old life? Is the burden of 
sin gone? Do we love Him well by whom we 
were eased of the burden? Are these the deep 
things about which we confer with our fel- 
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Or are we content to chat, 


low Christians? 
or chatter, on the level of the weather, and 


of dresses? After awhile, 
sat down to meat. “And 
the table was about the 
About what is your table 


of ball games, and 
in the lodge, they 
all their talk at 
Lord on the hill.” 
talk? 

From the hill the pilgrim had his vision 
of the Delectable mountains. There is always 
a glorious outlook from the hilltop, no mat- 
ter how hard the climb. We can see the 
things coming, as we speed on our way. 
George MacDonald has a beautiful poem on 
“What lies over the Hill?” It a child’s 
question and the answer specks of 


is 


“Rivers and fields and men, 
Over and over—a weary tale.” 


But that is not all, for there is “a stair up 
into the sky.” And the child answers, 
“I will go! But the steps are very steep; 
If you would climb up there, 
You must lie at its foot, as still as sleep, 
And be a step of the stair 


“For others to put their feet on you 
To reach the stones high-piled, 

Till Jesus comes and takes you, too, 
And leads you up, my child.” 


Woman’s Sphere 


—Miss Helen Taft, daughter of the Presi- 
dent, unveiled the monument erected at Get- 
tysburg, Pa., in memory of the Union soldiers 
who participated in the Gettysburg cam- 
paign. 

—Prinee Albert of Belgium’s consort, Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, who has the reputation of 
being the best-dressed princess in Europe, 
is a charming and clever daughter of the 
royal oculist, Duke Theodore of Bavaria. She 
has studied medicine, and used to help her 
father in his work among the poor. Her 
social work in Brussels has endeared her to 
rich and poor alike. 

—The girls of the geological department 
of Barnard College are planning to take a 
two weeks’ tramp through the mountains 
this summer. 


—Miss Mary Adele Case of Portland, Ore., 
whose engagement to marry Claus Spreckles, 
grandson of the California sugar magnate, 
has been announced, was born in a sodhouse 
near Springfield, S. D., twenty years ago. 
Miss Case, who has been studying in Paris 
for two years, won her way in the musical 
world practically by her own etforts. 

—Mrs. Ann McCarthy was married to Gus 
Rhenstrom, her chauffeur, at Redwood City, 
Calif., last week. The bride was the wife of 
August Chamot at the time of the boxer re- 
bellion in China and she and her husband 
were instrumental in saving many iives in 
Peking. Chamot was interpreter at court 
and also kept a hotel for foreigners. Mrs. 
Chamot was called the angel of the legations. 
in return for their services in Peking they 


received $450,000 from the allied powers, 
many rare jewels and gifts, and August 


Chamot was made a mandarin of China, one 
of the first Europeans to be accorded this 
honor. 

—Her royal highness, Princess Alexandra 
of Fife, eighteen years old, is the debutante 
princess of the British royal tamily for 1909. 
She is a tall, athletic young lady, whose 
other titles are duchess of Fife and countess 
of MacDuiff. The Princess Alexandra is, cf 
course, named after the queen of England, 
who is her grandmother. Her grandfather, 
King Edward, raised her to the rank of high- 
ness with the title of princess, and in 1900 
the late Queen Victoria created a separate 
duchy of Fife for her great-granddaughter, 
who until then had been only the Lady Alex- 
andra Duff. 
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The Divorce Scandal—Sights and Scenes in Chicago Courts 


BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 
come to be known by their 


their 


Great cities 


distinguishing characteristics or by 
means of livelihood. Boston is fond of beans 
and Browning Philadelphia is said to be 
Pittsburgh is said to have very 
been 


very siow 


naughty millionaires Chicago has 
known by its pork-packing industries. Sioux 
Falls Dakota, has been known as a 
good place for a quick and easy divorce. It 
that Chicago is soon to be 
home of the divorce mill of 
Divorces are to be had here at 


South 
seems, owever, 
known as the 
the countr! 
the price of a good tailor-made suit. 

The other day Judge Kavanaugh had in 
his court a woman suing for a divorce who 
had already divorced from three hus- 
bands. She was trying to be free from a man 
who had already divorced five wives. A part 
of her complaint was that the man was al- 
making take in his 
seventh wife as was 
bv default. 


been 


arangements to 
this 


ready 
divorce 


soon as 


grants 


Saturday “Our Busy Day.” 

is known as divorce day in the 
On this day the cases that 
go by default are tried. As only fifteen per 
cent of all the divorce cases brought in the 
contested, it will be seen that Satur- 
day is a very busy day, indeed. In the cases 
large percentage 
between the par 
beforehand 


Saturday 


Chicago courts 


city are 


’ 


not contested, there is a 


where there is collusion 
the parties ageeing 
will not appear in the courts 
Thus the breaking up of a 
home by divorce comes to be for a very large 
a matter of agreement between the two 


ties one ot 
that he or she 


to contest 


part 
partners who have come to be tired of each 
other's company and who have already dis- 
covered more attractive partners. 

If on shes drama with the note of 


the courts are better than any 
Recently we visited one 


realism in it 


theater in Chicago. 


of the leading courts in Chicago where fam 
ily differences were aired. We were aston- 
shed at the rapidity with which the court 


had to deal with cases in order to take care 


of the business that came there. In a period 


of fifteen minutes, three divorce cases were 
heard and decrees granted. The brief and 
thrilling stories told there affected all but 


the people who by long practice had become 
accustomed to the scenes of that court room. 
case was that of a woman suing 
The asked the usual 
questions concerning name, age, residence and 
so forth. Then he inquired on what grounds 
the divorce was sought. The woman said her 
husband was in Joliet, convicted of murder 
and on a life She seemed refined 
and acquainted with the better things of life. 
Looking faces of the court-room 
habitues, she down and wept at the 
Corroborat 


rhe first 


court 


Tor n iivorce 


sentence. 


into the 

broke 
life’s disappointment. 
was taken and the decree was 


story ot 


ing testimony, 


granted 
Daughter as Chief Witness. 


The next case was that of a man suing for 
a divorce wife. A little daughter 
was introduced as the chief witness. Her 
mother had forsaken the home and had lived 
in adulterous union with a man not her hus- 
band The little girl had lived for a time 
in this imitation of a home and had 
left because she had revolted at the kind of 
life her mother was living. The disgusting 
details of this unnatural household were 
from the girl. With tears streaming 
down her cheeks, she told the story of her 
mother’s shame and of her father’s ‘sorrow. 
After brief corroborative testimony the case 


from his 


sorry 


sought 


was ended by the issuing of a decree of 
divorce 

The next case was introduced by the testi- 
mony of an elegantly dressed lady who told 
the story of her alleged disappointment. She 
wore plumes valued at over a hundred dol- 
lars on a hat that was fearfully and won- 
derfully made. Her her furs, her 
whole make-up proclaimed the society woman 


gown, 


who in her materialism gave chief attention 
to the externals of life. She had no tears 
to shed and gave her testimony as she would 
order a dinner. She had married a soldier 
boy. He had not turned out She de- 
clared she had tried to make a man of him 
but had failed. The man hod gotten drunk 
and she claimed he had been abusive. This 
under the statute. After 
the corroborating witness had finished, she 
sailed out of the court-room to other con- 
quests, or perhaps to meet the lover on whose 


account she may have sought the decree. 


well. 


case 


brought the 


Divorced in Five Minutes. 
These indicate something of the 
range of operation in the ordinary divorce 
court. A divorce granted in five minutes 
examination may have sufficient 
thought as to the facts brought forth, but 
it seems a terrible thing to decide the life 
destiny of individuals and break up a home 
forever with five minutes’ consideration 
We are familiar with the 
divorce court, but we are not yet sufficiently 
contribute to 


cases 


sometimes 


results of the 


familiar with the causes that 
this end. 

One of the great contributing 
the light esteem in which marriage is held. 
It is the most familiar object of jest. Young 
people keep company with little thought of 
the possible outcome, playing with great life 
forces which they do not understand. Mar- 
riage is ill-advised and separation is in such 
eases often inevitable. In departing from 
the European system of taking advice from 
the family, our young people have gone the 
There is no doubt 


causes is 


extreme of individualism. 
that while our young people will hold the 
freedom they have gained, they will come 
to have more regard for the advice of their 
elders. Getting married will have at least 
as good counsel as the matter of buying a 
house and lot. 

Another great cause is the unfitness of 
many of the men today for marriage. The 
hospitals and physicians have some terrible 


stories to tell for those who have ears to 
listen. This fact has become so potent a 
factor that several states are considering 


compulsory medical examination before mar- 
riage. This may seem a harsh measure, but 
if there is no other way by which the inno- 
cent may be protected from reaping the har- 
vest due the wicked, then let it come. 
Defect in Education of Girls. 
Another great contributing cause is the 
impractical nature of many of our girls today. 
Our grandmothers educated our mothers for 


domestic life. The girls of today learn the 


things that make for veneer culture often 
without the solid essentials of a woman’s 


training for life. A woman who performs 
beautifully on the piano but knows nothing 
of domestic processes is not fit to preside 
even over a rich man’s house. These im- 
practical young women in the end have to 
marry in their own station of life. When the 
bookkeeper marries and finds his money not 
spent economically at the grocery, finds his 
food cooked abominably and his house un- 
tidy, he will probably end up in the saloon 
where the free lunch is so much better than 
he has at home and where good fellowship 


takes the place of strained relationships. Not 
that he is right, but it is human nature. 

It will not do then, to try to cure divorce 
after it has happened. We must make mar. 
riage more sacred, by investing it with 
deeper religious significance. We must insist 
upon our young people making it more a 
matter upon which to receive advice. Above 
all we must produce a generation of prac- 
tical young people who are trained for the 
real tasks of life by a system of education 
which lays its emphasis upon the things of 
genuine worth. 

America leads all civilized nations of the 
earth in the number of divorces. It is g 
part of our individualism. With the dawn 
of the new .social spirit, we ought not to 
tend to make marriage a matter of stil] 
further individualistic interest, but see that 
every wedding is the concern of the whole 
community. 


Chicago Church Notes 


C. G. Kindred spoke at the large men’s 
class in Gibson City recently. 

Tlie Odd Fellows of Irving Park held their 
memorial service in our church in that su- 
burb, A. W. Taylor preaching the sermon. 

The Austin Sunday-school will hold their 
annual pienic in conjunction with two other 
Sunday-schools of their suburb this year. 

A local auxilliary of the C. W. B. M. has 
been organized in the Armitage Avenue 
Chureh with the help of the ladies of the 
Irving Park Church. 

About a hundred and fifty Odd Fellows 
worshipped with the Austin church on the 
first Sunday night in June. Every seat in 
the church was taken. 

The Children’s Day exercises in Harvey 
were held on the first Sunday in June. The 
offering this year will reach a hundred dol- 
lars. 

The West End Church is planning some 
open air series on their church lawn this 
summer. The experiment will be watched 
with interest. 

O. F. Jordan has been invited to fill the 
pulpit at Taylorville, Illinois, some Sunday 
soon and tell the story of the institutional 
efforts in Evanston, reviewing the whole city 
problem. 

Five Austin churches have been on fire 
recently as the result of the work of an in- 
cendiary. The Austin Church of the Dis- 
ciples burned a year ago and though it was 

this fire was of in- 
theory seems @ 


not then guessed that 
cendiary origin, that 


possible one 


now 


—Lord Roberts, England’s great soldier, 
known as “Bobs,” has just celebrated the 
golden anniversary of his wedding. So pop 
ular is he that the event assumed something 
of the character of an imperial festival. The 
King and Queen were among the earliest to 
remember the day and the newspapers were 
full of eulogies of the veteran soldier. 

—Dr. Charles R. Henderson of the depart: 
ment of ecclesiastical sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago,has been appointed inter 
national prison commissioner to succeed the 
late Dr. Samuel H. Barrows. The interna 
tional prison commission meets annually t¢ 
discuss matters concerning the improvement 
of prisons. Congress has appropriated $5, 
000 to enable this country to participate, 
and the meeting of the commission in 1910 
will be in this country. 
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Biblical Problems 


By Professor Willett 


Sh the Lord’s Supper be par 
ken ¢ every Sun lay Is it com 
manded that we use the emblems 
thus frequently ‘ H. McB 
Chicago. 

There is no command relating to the man 
ner, the time, nor the frequency of observ- 
ing the Lord’s Supper. Jesus took the sim 
plest elements of the Passover meal, the 
bread and the wine, which have also been 
the most fundamental articles of dict in all 
history, and suggested to his followers that 
whenever they partook of bread and wine, 
wished them to remember him. It is 


by no means certain that Jesus designed to 
establish this as a formal custom, but rather 
reminded his disciples that on all occasions 


when they met and partook of food they 
should remember that he was present with 
them as their Lord and guest Yet so 


precious a memory could not fail to create 
in the hearts of the disciples a desire to ob- 


serve the custom regularly and as a holy 
privilege. And thus they fell early into the 


habit of breaking bread with this signifi 
ance. Probably at first the communion was 
observed daily (Acts 2:46). But after the 


first enthusiasm of the Christian community 
subsided ‘the tasks of life 
resumed, the custom of observing the holy 
meal tended to with the memorial 
of the Saviour’s resurrection, the first day of 
the week. At (Acts 
20:7) we are informed that the disciples met 
on the first day of the week to break bread. 
Other references, the writings 
of Paul, relate to the fact of the communion 


and usual were 


coincide 


least in one instance 


especially in 


as a recognized Christian 
but do not 


nor the time at 


part of worship, 


throw light upon its frequeney, 
which it 


was observed. The 











Saviour s words, however, “as of s ve eat 


this bread and drink this up, Ss manitest 


the Lord’s death until he come,” indicate that 


equent rather than an occasional cele 
bration of the supper would me: h leals 
early Christianity. Nor it there any rea 
son Why it should not be celebrated at any 
time where a company of believers is gath 
ered. The fact that its original observance 
is upon Thursday evening would hint that 
it is by no means nevessary restrict the 
stom to the Lord’s day Wherever its 
ministration may be Ipful iny company 
believers, at the bedside of the sick. or 
ven in a family circle, it is appropriate It 
must be borne in mind that it is never in- 
ended to be a mere formal sacrament, but 
rather a loving and precious exercise of the 
Christian privilege of communion with the 
Mlaster and with those who have obtained 
like precious faith through fellowship with 
iim. Wherever and whenever his followers 
meet for purposes which would approve 
and where they can be conscious of his 
presence with them, there the holy supper 
is an appropriate observance 

What is the meaning of the pas- 

sage in Matthew 24:41 lwo wom- 

en shall be grinding at the mill; the 

one shall be taken and the other 

left?” Student. 

These words are found in the discourse 


of Jesus regarding the disasters which were 
soon to fall upon Palestine through its in- 
by the Roman Jerusalem 
would be invested, its people would be re- 
to extremities, numbers of 
put to death and others could 
their instant and un- 
Families would be divided, 


vasion armies. 


luced dire creat 


them would be 
lives by 


only save 


reckoning flight. 


Rev. Benj. Lyon Smith 


Ex-Secretary of the American Missionary Society who has accepted the call of the church 


in Salina, Kansas, to the pulpit recently vacated by D. F. Shields. 
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estic custon Jesus’ day was th: of 
ing whe barley for bread. rw 

t oppos 1 other, revolving a 

ne disk in the hollow of another 

This is a custom still followed in 

ient, and it requires daily a consider 

ly mount of time on the part of th 

n of the household. So sudden would 


tragedy of Palestine’s 


ool under 


baptism of 
that the 
in the 


Roman oppression 


nen of households would be caught 
sudden pillaging of towns; and one might 
able to escape while the other would be 
put » death. In this manner Jesus illus- 
rated the necessity of being always ready for 
vents ¢ life. more particularly those 
iad to do ith the establishment and 

pro <«s of the kingdom of God. 


A Little Nonsense 
HE DID HIS BEST. 
“Convicted?” exclaimed the prisoner in dis 
Well, I'm not surprised. 


fool o! 


gust 


My awvel 


made a himself.” 


| tried to represent you faithfully,” re 


marked the lawyer, mildly.—Judge. 
UNRELIABLE DOG. 

“Come right on in, Sambo,” the farmer 
alled out. “He won't hurt you. You know 
a barking dog never bites.” 

Sure, boss, Ah knows dat,” replied the 
cautious colored man, “but Ah don’t know 
how soon he’s going to stop barkin’.”—Suc- 


cess Magazine. 


A MYSTERY TO FATHER. 


“So your daughter has gone to Europe 
after all?” 

“Ya-as,” drawled Farmer Hayseed; “she’s 
been daffy t’ go ever since she left skule. 


These 


here female girl colleges dew put ideas 


intew women’s heads. Her maw an’ me 
never could calelate why she was so set 
t’ go t’ Yurrup. She don’t know a soul 


thar.”—Lippincott’s. 
DIFFERENT LIONS 


Percy—“Yes. [ passed last summer in 
the mountains and the dear girls made a 
lion of me.” 

Prudence-—“How funny! You must have 
been a mountain lion.” 

Perey—"“Ycs, and this year I shall pass 
the summer by the sea and [’m sure they’ll 


make a lion of me again.” 


Prudence Gracious! Then you'll be a 

sea lion.”—Chicago Daily News. 
THICK AND THIN. 

‘It is always a pleasure to praise my 
sex.” boasted Mrs. Stubb after attending a 
meeting of her club. “Our speaker today 
said that woman will go through thick and 
thin.” 

“That’s what she will, Maria laughed 
the heartless Mr. Stubb. “In winter she’ll 
go through his heavy cloth waistcoat and 


n summer she goes through his light linen 
Watstcoast every chance she 


Dailv News. 


gets.”’-—Chicago 


RATIONAL 


Che colonel of a volunteer regiment camp- 
n Virginia came across a private on the 


amp, painfully 


ing 


munching 


utskirts of the 


on something His face was wry and his 
lips seemed to move only with the greatest 
effort. 

“What are you eating?” demanded the 
colonel, 

‘Persimmons, sir.” 

“Good heavens! Haven’t you got any 
more sense than to eat persimmons at this 
time of the year? They'll pucker the very 
stomach out of you!” 


“T know, sir. That’s why I’m eatin’ them. 
I’m tryin’ to shrink me stomach to fit me 
rations.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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Christian Church at Colorado 
Springs, has called George B. Stewart 
of Warrensburg, Mo., to its important pas- 
torate and he has accepted. The situation of 
this church in a city visited annually by 
many thousands of tourists makes it a radi- 


Fi st 


Colo., 


The 





Rev. George B. Stewart 


ating center of strategic importance. rhe 
church building is admirably located, adjoin- 
new Y. M. C. A. building 
and across the street from North Park. The 
congregation numbers over 600 members. 
Mr. Stewart is one of the our 
younger ministers and brings to his new work 
an equipment of scholarship a vigor and at- 
tractiveness of personality that, under God, 
guarantees a ministry of great and abiding 


ing the handsome 


strongest of 


success 


Echoes of the May Offering 


Lee’s Summit, Mo.—Last year the Lee’s 
Summit Church had no part in this blessed 
here was no one preaching here and 


work. T) 
the church without a preacher does very 
little. This year we send $28.30.—LEE H. 


BaRNUM, Pastor. 
Wichita Falls, Texas.—Find check enclosed 
for Home Missions. Our offer- 
$40 last year—W. J. BULLOCK, 


for $44.60 
ing was 
rreasurer. 
About three thousand orders for Children’s 
Day supplies have been received, and more 
are pouring in every day. It looks as though 
the $100,000 would be forthcoming from the 
Sunday-schools. 
for tiome 


Osgood, Mo.—Find enclosed $25 
Missions; our apportionment is $15. Gave 
$10 last year.—J. E. Topp 

Gurnee, Ill Enclosed find $15.75. rx 
ceeded our apportionment. Offering last year 
was $6.—J. F. WILLIAMS. 

Remington, Ind.—You will find enclosed 


draft for $47.05, the offering of the First 
Church for Home Missions. Our apportion- 
ment was $35.—H. RaANpbALL LOOKABILL, Pas 
tor. 
Weatherford, 
York draft for 
Central Christian 


Texas.—Enclosed find New 
$32.50 to be credited to the 
Church, of Weatherford, 
Texas, for Home Missions.—Ira B. TAYLor 
Mt. Sterling, Ill.—Enclosed find draft for 
$32.64, offering for Home Missions. Offering 
last year, $7.72.—W. D. Tompkins, Treas 
urer. 
find $263.36 


Hopkinsville, Ky.—Enclosed 


for Home Missions Living Link.—H. D. 
SMITH 
Abilene, Kans.—Enclosed find $48.60. $44.50 


First Church of Abilene, 
Harmony Church. 
Abilene Church 


of which is from the 
the remainder from the 
Offering last vear from the 
was $27.50.—C. A. Cone 
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Kans.—Enclosed find $20.09 from 
Church for Home Missions.— 


Glasco, 
the Glasco 
J. F. Hay. 

Bristol, Tenn.—Find enclosed $52.77, the 
offering of the Central Church at Bristol for 
Home Missions. We gave $5 last year, there- 
fore, this offering is ten times greater this 
With best wishes, and hoping that the 


year. 
offering was a record breaker, I am, J. Ran- 
DALL FARRIS. 

Tazewell, Va.—Enclosed find New York 


draft for $85, the contribution of the ‘laze- 
well Church for Home Missions. I made in- 
dividual, personal appeals to certain members, 
and they responded creditably. Offering last 
year was $67.50. 


Zionsville, Ind., May 26—Enclosed you will find 


P. O. for $20; Home Missionary Offering from the 
Zionsville Church. Offering last year $9.00. 
Etta Hoffman. 
Columbus, Ind., May 25—I herewith enclose check 
for $562.12, our offering for American Missions. We 
are a little disappointed in not raising our $750 
but this is the response to date. We are hopeful 
for some additions later on. P. W. Harding. 


Columbia, Ky., May 24—Please find enclosed 
for from Columbia Church for Home Mis- 
sions We have only. two services a month and take 














1 flering the fourth Sunday. Last year offering 
$18.00 Z. T. Williams. 
Fayette May 20—I am sending you check 
for $41.95 offering for Home Missions, and 
while t is about double what it was last year, | 
regret tha t is so small, Andrew P, Johnson. 
Kingfisher, Okla., May 24—It gives me _ great 
pleasure to enclose draft for $35, our apportionment 
tor Home Missions. Clay T. Runyan. 
tudolph, Ohio, May 24—Please find enclosed 
chec f $30.35, the Home Missionary Offering of 
the Church. 0. E. Smith. 
Ch I] May delay you will 
find sed our . Our apportion 
ment was $30, and we went a little above it. Wish 
we could have doubled it T. L. Read. 
Emmett, Idaho, May 21—yYou will find enclosed 
lraft for $16.10, offering from the First Christian 
Church for Home Missions. I think this is doing 
well for this new and inexperienced church. 


Albert L. Young. 


24—I beg to hand you here- 


Jennings, La., May 
offering from the Jennings 


with draft for $23.51, 
Christian Church for Home Missions. Offering last 
year, $17.75 Brown Funk. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., May 25—I am requested by 
the Highland Park Christian Church to forward you 
wr Home Missions. Madison Orton, Treas. 

Nelson, Nebr., May 24—Enclosed find draft for 
$12, the offering of the Christian Church at Nelson. 
We sent $10.00 last year. Mrs. A. E. Stahl, Treas 

Vinton, Pa., May 16—Enclosed find $28.65 for 
Home Missions from the Prairie Greek Church. 
Offering last year $6.30. R. F. MeMillan. 

Winchester, Ky., May 25—Enclosed find $16.05 
from Forrest Grove Church, Clark Co., for Home 
Missions. Our offering last year was $6.00. 

L. Prewitt. 


24—Enclosed find $75 from 





Mansfield, Ohio, May 


the First Church. Will send another like install- 
ment later. Will make it $150 in all. We rejoic: 
and wish it were more. Chas. R. Oakley. 
Minerva, Ohio, May 24—Enclosed find Cleveland 
draft for $40 Our offering is being continued 
through this month with hope of getting as much 
is possibl Will send any additional early in 
June J. A. Wharton. 
Clarksville, Mo., May 21—We enclose herewith 


Offering last year $5.10. 
Cc. B. Gilbert. 

Pembroke, Ky., May 24—Enclosed find check for 

$50.40 for Home Missions. Qur apportionment was 

$30.00—we have doubled you see. Hereto- 


$10 f wr Home Missions. — 


neariy 





Restful Sleep 


comes to peevish, wakeful 
children when bathed with 
warm water and 





Glenn’s 


Sulphur Soap 


It lessens irritation — quiets 
the nerves. Best for skin 
diseases — invaluable in the 
nursery. Sold by all druggists. 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye, black or brown, S0c. 
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fore this church has 
for Home Missions. 
Santa Monica, Cal., May 21—Enclosed 
for $38.35, Home Missionary offering 
churches of Ocean Park and Santa Monica 
J. L. Lobin 


been giving little or nothing 
R. Ferguson. 





check 
1 the 








Ladonia, Texas, May 22—Find enclosed $25.00, 
which is the offering of the First Christian Church 
at Ladonia, Texas. Offering last year, 310.00 

A. L. Clinkinbeard, 

Alva, Okla, May 20—Find enclosed $59.25 

is the offering of the First Christian Church, 





$28.00 


We made an offering last year of 


Alice M. Shaw, Clerk. 
Bluefield, W. Va., May 24—Please find enclosed 
my check for $41.00. Divide as follows Graham 
Va., $15.00; Goodwin’s Chapel, W. Va., 87.00; Falls 


Peter’s Chapel, W. Va., $4.00 
Isaac Wright. 
Union City, Ind., May 24—Enclosed find draft for 
$38.00, our offering for Home Missions. W 1 that 
it were more. Last year we sent 36.00, 
W. A. Brundige. 


Mills, Va., $15.00; 


Lebanon, Ind., May 24—-Enclosed find check for 
$50.00 from the Central Christian Church for your 
work. We will send more before the close of the 
missionary year. L. E. Brown 


Franklin, Ill., May 24—Enclosed please fin 
for Home Missions. We made no offering | year. 
L. W. Spayd. 


Chicago, Ill., May 24—Enclosed please find check 


he 
2- 

¢e 

- 





for $20.00 from the North Side Christian Church, 
Offering last year $12.25. John Thrash. 





Gives a Fine Finish 
to Starched Things 


Here is a way of giving 
better finish to starched 
clothes and linens. Melt 
a little Pure Refined 
Paraffine, add it to 
hot starch, and 
when theironing is” , 
done you'll be de- 

lighted with mg 4 
firm, lustrous sur- 

face on every piece. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


applied hot is the surest way to seal fruit 
jars and jelly glasses. 

Nothing makes a better floor finish 
than Pure Refined Paraffine. 

A little of it added to wash water 
te:lps loosen dirt from soiled clothes. 

Write for a Parafine Paper Pad to 
keep your sad-irons from sticking—we 
send it free. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY; 

(Incorporated). 


















ST. LOUIS 


VIA THE 





FROM CHICAGO 
10:02 A.M. 10:15 P.M. 
DAYLIGHT AND DIAMOND SPECIALS 
By Way of Springfield 





Buffet-club cars, buffet-library cars, oon 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and 


sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 





Through tickets, rates, etc., of Lc. R. ® 
agents and those of connecting lines. 











A. H. HANSON, Pass’r Traf. Mor. Chicage. 
S. G. HATCH, Gen’! Pass'r Agent Chicage 
— 
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Are Universities Destructive? 


As a contribution to the current discussion 
partly provoked by a series of magazine 
articles on the revolutionary character of 
university teaching, the Western Christian 
Advocate (M. E.) publishes an _ excellent 
article by Rev. A. W. Fortune of the Walnut 
Hills Church of Disciples, Cincinnati, on 
“Are Universities Destructive in Their Ten- 
dencies ?” Mr. Fortune writes from the 
standpoint of one who has passed through 
one of the great universities of the country. 
His words are both instructive and reassur 
ing. We quote portions of his article: 

“Tf it is a destructive tendency to permit 
teachers to know the truth, rather 
than to conform rigidly to the traditions 
of the past, then the fears of the most 
radical critics of the universities are justi- 
fied. These teachers are seeking to know 
what is true, rather than to determine what 
the fathers believed, because they feel that 
it is the truth that makes men free. But 
these teachers, in their search after truth, 
are not anxious to overthrow the traditions 
and customs of the past. They use the his- 
torical method of teaching. and that neces- 
sarily makes the past living and vital. They 
study the past, not as a matter of curiosity, 
but in order to find out what is true and 
helpful for the present. These university 
professors are seeking to know the way of 
God, hence, as a rule, they are humble and 
reverent. Upon the seal of the University 
of Kansas is the picture of Moses before the 
burning bush, with the words from the Vul- 
gate: “Video visionem hance magnam quare 
non comburatur rubus:” “I will see this 
great sight, why the bush is not burnt.” 
That might be on the seal of almost any of 
the universities, for it is with this spirit of 
reverence that the teachers approach the 
subject under investigation. It was my ex- 
perience that the teachers in the Divinity 
School invariably began the recitation with 
prayer. 


seek to 


* * * 


“If it is a cause for alarm that the uni- 
versity professors are optimistic, and “pro- 
test against the looking back regretfully to 
a Golden Age,” then the alarm should be 
sounded in all haste. For these professors 
do teach that we have more of truth than 
any past age. We have climbed up the 
mountain a little higher, and hence can see 
a little farther. They do teach that theology 
changes, and who that has studied the his- 
tory of Christian doctrine would say other- 
wise? But while theology changes, and some 
phases of it “break down,” the great prin- 
ciples of religion are eternal, and these 
teachers are endeavoring to interpret these 
principles in harmony with the thought of 
our day. These professors do teach that the 
Standards of morality have changed, and 
who, in the light of history, would atempt 
to deny this? There are many things tol- 
erated in the earliest Biblical times which 
would not be tolerated today. More light 
means higher ideals, and we have, not only 
the light of Biblical times, but we have also 
the added light which has come with the 
centuries. These university professors do 
teach that the Bible, or any part of the 
Bible for that matter, is not a code of laws, 
given in a Golden Age, according to which 
all ages are to conform. They teach young 
men to try to grasp the spirit of Christ and 
the prophets, and to apply these eternal 
Principles to our age and to our conditions, 
80 that, with our increased opportunities, we 


‘ant help lift up the race toward the perfect 
ideal. 


* - * 


“If it is a dangerous tendency to permit 
the university professor to accept the re- 
sults of modern science, and study the Bible 
Tom that point of view, then there are dan- 
For these professors, as a 
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rule, are men of broad culture, and they try 
to correlate the different realms of thought. 
It is a for rejoicing that they are 
reverent men who know the results of mod- 
ern scientific research, and can explain the 
Bible in the light of all these facts. This 
makes it possible for the young man of our 
day, who has gone through the high school 
and the college, to still believe in the Bible. 
When is forced to give up a@ tradition 
or belief which he has cherished, he 
times feels that the foundation is dropping 
out from under everything. But he may 
find, erelong, that he has a firmer founda- 
tion on which to stand. Calvin, in his “Com- 
mentary on condemned all who 
asserted that the earth is not the center of 
the universe. He referred to Psalm xciii, 1: 
—“The world also is established, that it 
can not be moved’”—and asked, “Who will 
venture to place the authority of Copernicus 
above that of the Holy Spirit?” John Wes- 
ley declared that “unless witchcraft is true, 
nothing in the Bible is true.” When the 
followers of Calvin and Wesley were forced 
to give up these beliefs, they felt that the 
foundation was dropping out from under 
faith. But we have adjusted our beliefs on 
these and many other questions, and as a 
result of that readjustment we feel that we 
have a firmer foundation than our fathers 
had. The university teachers, as a class, 
are not anxious to point out difficulties in 
the Bible. Their effort is to clarify these 
difficulties, so that the Bible becomes a prac- 
tical Book to the man of modern culture. 
. * 


* 


calse 


one 


some- 


Genesis,” 


“The danger before us is not the destruc- 
tive teaching of the universities. It is rather 
that, in our loyalty to tradition, we shall 
occupy a hostile attitude toward these uni- 
versities, and thus alienate from the church 
the brightest young people of the country. 
The church does not need to be afraid of 
investigation, for truth is mighty, and in 
the end it shall conquer and make free.” 








—Simon Newton Dexter North, who has 

resigned as director of the census in conse- 
quence of a controversy with Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor Nagel, has been director 
since 1903. He was previously for four years 
chief statistician for manufacturers. He has 
written books on economic subjects. 
Sir Robert Hart, “The Grand Old Man 
of China,” has agreed to return to China to 
the work of the Imperial Maritime Customs 
Service which he founded. He thought he 
had retired, but the Chinese authorities felt 
his loss so great that they besought him to 
return and he, liking nothing so much as 
work, is to comply. 





—Emilio Aguinaldo, commander-in-chief of 
the native forces during the period of the 
Filipino insurrection recently passed a week 
as the guest of Vice Governor W. Cameron 
Forbes, at the latter’s country place. This 
is Aguinaldo’s first visit to the northern 
mountains since his memorable retreat in 
that direction with several columns of Amer- 
ican troops in pursuit. Aguinaldo has re- 
cently been engaged in planting at Cavite. 
He has withdrawn from public life. 


THE REAL BELL. 


Ringing Quality, Durability and Sweetness 
of Tone—these three are the characteristics 
of the Real Bell. Experience is the import- 
ant factor to consider in making Bells. Tt is 
in the “knowing how” to make a Real Bell at 
a minimum cost so that it can be sold at a 
price within the reach of all. The widely 
known manufacturers, “The C. S. Bell Co., 
Hillsboro, Ohio,” are the makers of the Steel 
Alloy Bell, which is a Real Bell. For over 
one-half century this company has been 
making Bells, finding a market for them in 
all countries on the globe. Their catalogue 
and special prices will interest you. A pos- 
tal card will bring you full information. 
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Books You Need 


We offer some of the most timely and vital 
books now appearing among the Disciples of 
Christ. You need every one of this splendid 
list. 


OUR CENTENNIAL BOOK. 


“Historical Documents Advocating Chris- 
tian Union.”’~Edited by C. A. Young. 


This book is the classic for this our Centennial 
year. It contains Thomas Campbell's “Declaration 
and Address”; Alexander Campbell’s “Sermon on 
the Law”; Boston W. Stone’s “Last Will and Testa- 
ment of the Springfield Presbytery”; Isaac Errett’s 
“Our Position”; J. H. Garrison’s “The World’s Need 
of Our Plea.” ae illustrated. Retail price, 
$1.00. No one should allow the Centennial to pass 
without possessing this book. 





Z. T. Sweeney, Columbus, Ind., a preacher 
of national reputation, writes: 


“I congratulate you on the happy thought of 
collecting and editing these documents. They 
ought to be in the home of every Disciple of 
Christ in the Land, and I believe they should 
have a large and increasing sale in years to 
come.” 


Basic Truths of the Christian Faith, by 
Herbert L. Willett, author of The Ruling 
Quality, Teaching of the Books, Prophets of 
Israel, etc., etc. Post 8vo., cloth, 127 pages. 
Front cover stamped in gold, gilt top, illus- 
trated, 75 cents, paper 25 cents. 


A powerful and masterful presentation of the great 
truths for the attainment of the life of the spirit. 
Written in a charming and scholarly style. It holds 
the reader’s fascinated attention so closely that it is 
a disappointment if the book has to be laid aside 
before it is finished. 

J. E. Chase writes: 

“It is the voice of a soul in touch with the 
Divine life, and breathes throughout its pages 
the high ideals and noblest conception of truer 
life, possibly only to him who has tarried prayer- 
fully, studiously at the feet of the world’s 
greatest teacher.” 


Our Plea for Union and the Present Crisi 
by Herbert L. Willett, author of the Life an 
Teachings of Jesus, etc., etc. 12mo., cloth, 
140 pages, gold stamped, postpaid 50 cents. 


Written in the belief that the Disciples of Christ 
are passing through an important, and in many re- 
spects, transitional period. 

The author says: 

“It is with the hope that * * * present 
forces and opportunities may be wisely esti- 
mated by us; that doors now open may be 
entered; that hopes only partially real now may 
come to fruition that these churches are given 
their present form.” 

Every Disciple of Christ will be interested in get- 
ting from his own pen the teachings of Professor 
Willett. No fair man will consent to judge him on 
the basis of newspaper reports. These books should 
be in every one’s possession just now. 


ERRETT GATES’ ILLUMINATING WORK. 


“The Early Relation and Separation of 
Baptists and Disciples.” 


This is the theme of the hour. Dr. Gates has put 
into our hand the historic facts with a grace and 
charm that makes them read like a novel. In cloth, 
85c. Paper binding, 25c. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the writer of 
this book, and could only wish that it might be 
read not only by our people all over the land, 
but scattered among the Baptists. It is a most 
meritorious and splendid contribution to our lit- 
erature.—THE CHRISTIAN WORKER, PITTS- 
BURG, PA. 

The dominant personality of Alexander Camp- 
bell is so brought out as to give to what might 
be regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical 
history and controversy almost the interest of a 
story. A valuable contribution to the history of 
the American churches.—THE CONGREGATION- 
ALIST, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Plea of the Disciples of Christ, by w. 
T. Moore. Small 16mo., cloth, 140 pages, net 
postpaid, thirty-five cents, won immediate 
success. 


George Hamilton Combs, pastor of the Independ- 
ence Boulevard Christian Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
one of the great churches of the brotherhood, writes: 

“I cannot thank Dr. W. T. Moore enough for 
having written his little book on “Our Plea.” 

It is more than a statement; it is a philosophy. 

Irenic, catholic, steel-tone, it is just the hand- 

book I shall like to put into the hands of the 

thinking man on the outside. In all of his use- 
ful and honored life Mr. Moore has rendered no 
greater service to a great cause.” 


JUDGE SCOFIELD’S FASCINATING TALE. 
“Altar Stairs.” 
An ideal gift book. 


trated. Price, $1.20 
Address, 


The New Christian Century Co. 


235 E. 40th St., Chicago. 


Beautifully bound and illus- 
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\ \ Burks, of Nevada, M is t ' 
attendanee at the summer school of The li 
versity of Chicago. 

\\. Monser, of Kansas City, will sup) 

‘ iipit of the church at Nevada, M« 


ring the summer. 


resident R. E Hieronymus spoke at 


morning service of the First Church, Spring 
field, Ll., June 6. 
(. L. Wheeler, Pawnee City, Neb., is avail 


able tor one or two meetings alter Septembel! 
l. 

Evangelists Shults and Kay are available 
or meetings after August 1, and may be ad 
vessed at New Castle, Ind. 

i. P. Garmong is to spend the summer at 
Seranton, Pa., but will take up evangelistic 
work again in the autumn. 

Harry E. Tucker, 
Mo., delivered the Odd Fellow 
Weston, Mo., June 6. 


Platte ( ity, 


pastor at 
Memoria! ser- 


mon at 


\. Sword, evangelist, and Chas. E. 
MeVey, singer, are in a meeting with the 
chureh at Deer Creek, Ill., where D. A. Lind 

is the pastor 

Commencement exercises, Nazareth Acad 


emy, Kalamazoo County, Mich., will be held 
June 15. Hon. Judge Connolly, of Detroit, 
will deliver the address. 


Memorial services were held, May 3, in 


the First Church, Salina, Cal., tne pastor, JJ. 
P ! 


E. Bell, gave the address on, “The Blue and 
the Gray.” 
W. T. Fisher, pastor at Clarinda, la., was 


the speaker at a recent banquet, given by the 
Men’s Class of the Sunday-school at Shenan 
doah, La. 

Norwood Avenue Church, Toledo, Ohio, loses 
its pastor, A. C. Finch, who has accepted a 
call to Frederick Avenue Church, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

At Hereford, Texas, where S. T. Shore, is 
pastor, the church is erecting a $20,000 build 
ing. The Ladies’ Aid Society of the church 
will send the pastor to the Centennial Con 
vention. 

All former students and graduates of the 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky., who 
were members of Philoseubia Literary Society, 
are requested to send their names and ad 
dresses to R. L. Riddell, Secretary. 

H. O. Breeden has not accepted the pastor 
ate of the West Side Church, San Francisco, 
as announced in some of our papers, but will 
supply the pulpit until a pastor is decided 
upon. 

At Milton, Ind., where C. H. Calloway is 
pastor, fine Children’s Day exercises were 
held the first Sunday in June, and an offering 
of $20.00 made to foreign missions. 

Robert Stewart, pastor in Rochester, N. Y.. 
where there are 223 memvers, reports that 
their offering for all missionary purposes the 
first Sunday in June was $489.00, and that 
it will easily be raised to $600.00 

Vernon Harrington and wife, who have been 
at work in Texas, expect to come nort 
shortly, and are available for meetings with 
churches in Iowa, Missouri, or Illinois. They 
may be addressed at MeGregor, Texas. 

At the June meeting of the Southern Calif- 
ornia Ministerial Association, Christian 
Church, the principal address was: “Demonol- 
ogy of the New Testament,” by E. D. Chapin. 
Princess C. Long sang at the meeting. 

June 13 to 18, is the date of the commence 
ment exercises of the Christian Temple Sem 
inary, Baltimore. The Baccalaureate sermon 
was preached by Peter Ainslie, Dean of the 
Seminary, and the commencement address 
will be given by F. D. Power, Washington, 
dD. C 

By the unanimous vote of the church at 
Pawnee City, Neb., C. L. Wheeler, who has 
served them so successfully during the past 
vear will remain another year. The church 
begins a meeting with the assistance of Wil 


hite and Tuekerman. June 13. 

J. F. Williams, who has been pastor of the 
chureh it Curnes TI) has accepted a eall 
to the church at Geneva. Oi« where he Ile 





gins work, July 1. The church in Geneva ha- 
100 members, and Mr. Williams is looking for 
rd to a very pleasant work. 

i. J. Golightly, pastor at Shenandoah, la., 
lelivered the address to the graduating class 
of the high school at Metropolis, Ul. The 
address was published in full in the local 
paper. Mr. Golightly speaks well of the work 
of J. T. Alsup, pastor at Metropolis. 

The Atlanta Christian College closed a very 
successful year’s work with the first week in 


June. This college is growing and coming 
to a place of great influence among the 


churches of North Carolina, and the entire 
South. 

The corner stone of the new First Church, 
at South Bend, Ind., was laid, June 6, at 3 
o'clock. The address by the pastor, Geo. W. 
Hemry, was highly commended by all. The 
new building will be completed about Novem- 
ber 1. 

The Green Castle (Ind.) Herald, June 1. 
gives in full the baccalaureate sermon, deliv- 
ered by J. M. Rudy, before the graduating 
class of the high school of that city. The 
subject of Mr. Rudy’s address was, “Some 
Factors of Human Development.” 

From the Bulletin of the church at Fay- 
ette, Mo., we clip the following: “Some peo- 
ple are exceedingly loyal to the preacher they 
have just had, and the one they are just go- 
ing to get, but the one on the field can not 
count on them. There are few of that kind 
here.” 

Under the leadership of J. E. Wolfe, min- 
ister, the church at Weston, Mo., has more 
than doubled all missionary offerings during 
the present year. The evening service of this 
church, May 30, was given up to exercises 
appropriate to the gradaution of eight mem- 
bers of the teacher training course. 

Commencement of Eugene Bible University 
was held May 23-25; baccalaureate sermon 
by J. A. Pine, Dayton, Oregon; alumni ad- 
dress by F. E. Billington, of the class of 102. 
subject: “The Preacher of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury”; the commencement address was by W. 
F. Reagor, pastor of the First Church, Port 
land, Ore. 

Eureka College Commencement week began 
June 13. The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by Stephen Fisher, Champaign, III. 
The address on Sunday evening was by Dr. 
Royal J. Dye, and the alumni address by 
David H. Shields, the pastor of the church at 
Eureka. Commencement address by Judge 
Orrin N. Carter, Springfield, Il. 

W. C. Hull, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
has been called as successor of F. M. Dowl- 
ing at Pasadena, Cal. It is believed that the 
great work done by Mr. Dowling in this field 
will be carried prosperously forward by Mr. 
Hull, who has done an efficient work in New 
York. Mr. Hull began work with his new 
ehurch, June 11. 

A happy surprise came to Harry E. Tucker, 
minister of the church at Platte City, Mo., 
when at the close of a sermon preached by 
L. S. Cupp, former minister of the church, 
announcement was made that the church had 
arranged to send its present minister to the 
Centennial Convention. Churches take notice. 

rhe special program for the Inland Empire 
Day, July 4, prepared by the Home Society, 
is ready for distribution. This Inland Em- 
pire, the Great Northwest, is the special find 
of the Endeavorers of the Disciples, and noth- 
ing should be allowed to prevent each society 
having a good program, July 4. Send to 
American Christian Missionary Society, Y. 
M. C. A. Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. for free 
copies of the program. 


On account of failing health, J. B. May- 
fieid, pastor at Butler, Mo.. has been com- 
pelled to retire from the active ministry 
for a time. His son, W. M. Mayfield, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been called to become 
pastor of the church. 


F. E. Udell, a prominent member of the 
Union Ave. Church, St. Louis, Mo., who was 
chairman of the Building Committee, during 
the recent erection of their beautiful building. 
and who is a member of the committee ap- 


pointed at Norfolk to arrange tur the e- 
lishment of a publishing house for the Di- 
ciples, has been in San Francisco for a few 
weeks, superintending some of his business in- 
terests, and incidentally becoming acquainted 
with the churches, and workers of the Pacific 
Coast. 

“Sunday, June 6, was a great day at Fa 
ette, Mo. The Bible school reached the hig! 
est mark in its history. The Young Ladies’ 
Class was organized four years ago with a 
membership of fifteen and now has ove: 
thirty, and will go to 100. There have been 
ten in the last thirty days. The church has 
doubled all of its missionary offerings,” writes 
Andrew P. Johnson, Minister. 


H. A. Denton, centennial secretary of the 
Home Society, has resigned his office to accept 
a call to the church at Bedford, Ind. The 
reason assigned for Mr. Denton’s giving up his 
work with the Home Board, is the condition 
of his wife’s health, making it impossible i 
him to be away from home so much of his 
time. The CENTURY trusts that the we 
may prove beneficial to Mrs. Denton, and 
that the arrangement may be one of happy 


and successful work for both pastor and 
church. 
b. H. Sealock, who has recently taken 


charge of the work at Petersburg, IIl., has 
organized the young men of the Christi 
Church upon the basis of their athletic in- 
terests, for the purpose of stimulating interest 
in clean athletics, and to promote the phy:i 
cal and social development of the young men. 
They have formed a basebaii team, a basket 
ball team, and a track team. Mr. Sealock 
has not forgotten his athletic record in 
Eureka and the University of Chicago. 

E. M. Todd is at work with the church at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The announcements in 
the calendar, May 30, show the church to be 
working aggressively, and to be allying itself 
with the larger movements of the city’s life. 
Mr. Todd is preaching on Sunday mornings 
during June, a series of sermons on the topic, 
“What is a Christian.” All who know Mr. 
Todd know that these sermons will dea 
vitally with the subject, and will be a means 
of uplift to the church. 

Two brethren in Texas have announced a 
public debate on the question, “The Use of 
Instrumental Music in the Service on the 
Lord’s Day is Contrary to Scripture and 
Sinful.’ The discussion is to occupy four 
evenings, and the meetings are to be held in 
a tent. The brother who denies that music— 
instrumental music—should be used in the 
service, will also deny that the work of the 
Texas Christian Missionary Society is in har- 
mony with scripture. Such discussions offer 
a kind of entertainment where better forms 
are not to be found. 


William J. Lockhart and W. F. Linnt, hav 
held a very successful meeting with the Fir 
Christian Church, Lockhart, Texas. where Et: 
ward O. Sharpe is the pastor. The meetings 
were held in the church which seats 600 peo 
ple, but this proved too small, and the doors 
and windows of the church were crowded 
with eager listeners throughout almost the 
entire meeting. There were 139 who re 
sponded to the invitation; of these twenty-five 
will unite with other churches, according te 
their expressed purpose. Thirty-six of the 
seventy confessions were from the Sunday: 
school. The pastor is enthusiastic over the 
work of both the evangelist and the singer- 


A new pastor has been called to the work 
of the Twenty-fourth Street Church, 5a” 
Francisco. Otto B. Irelan, who goes to South 
Berkeley, has just closed a four years’ work 
with this church. His successor is Wil- 
liam C. Bailey. The last Sunday evening ™ 
May, Mr. Irelan preached his last sermon 
for the church, and received Mr. and Mrs 
Bailey into the fellowship of the church, and 
then calling Mr. Bailey to the pulpit, de 
livered to him the keys of the church, and the 
membership list. What a beautiful way to 
effect a change in administration! Such 
methods and spirit would greatly lessen the 
loss so often suffered by the church during 
change of pastors. 
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M. M. Davis, Dallas, Texas, preached the 
baccalaureate sermon for the Virginia Chris 
tian College, Lynchburg, Va. 

¢, A. Polson, minister at Akron, Ohio, writes 
that they have begun to remodel the church 
pbuilding there. One young man was reclaimed 
June 6. 

Sumner T. Martin has received a unanimous 
call from board and church to remain an- 
other year in Santa Barbara from August 15. 
He preached the sermon on Memorial Day, 
in the M. E. Church. 

Andrew P. Johnson, minister of the First 
Christian Church, Fayette, Mo., delivered the 
address on Memorial Day. He is preaching 
to the largest audiences the church here ever 
had at regular services. 


A. B. Philputt, Central Church, Indiana- 
polis, will preach the baccalaureate sermon 
for the State Normal School at Terre Haute, 
Ind., and in the evening perform the same 
service for the State University at Bloom- 
ington. The State of Indiana could find no 
man more capable of measuring up to these 
two splendid opportunities. 


Eureka College has been represented at 
all the District Conventions of Illinois and 
her work has been enthusiastically endorsed. 
The Endowment Campaign for the College is 
becoming the issue of the hour in Illinois and 


much will be «ccomplished within another 
year. 
Hiram College celebrates Commencement 


week beginning June 17. President Miner 
Lee Bates will preach the Baccalaureate ser- 
mon Sunday, June 20. Various exercises fol- 
low on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
with Thursday as the great day of the feast. 
President W. O. Thompson of Ohio State 
University delivers the commencement address 
on “The Development of Moral Responsibil- 
ity.” 

John R. Ewers, pastor at Youngstown, 
Ohio, and editor of the Men’s department of 
the Christian Century, has accepted a call 
to the East End Church, Pittsburg, recently 
made vacant by the resignation of John G. 
Slater. Mr. Ewers will begin his work there 
September 1. The combination of that su- 
perb church and rare leader will greatly 
strengthen the cause in the Centennial city. 
Mr. Ewers has been active in the vigorous 
local option campaign in Youngstown which 
closed last week. 


The Nevada Daily Mail, Nevada, Mo., May 
31, prints in full the text of the baccalaureate 
sermon, delivered by W. W. Burks, pastor of 
the Christian Church, before the graduating 
class of Cottey College, of that city. ‘he 
exercises were held in the college auditorium. 
Mr. Burks’ text was, “This is the Victory that 
Overcometh the World even our Faith.” 


A Centennial Rally will be held by our 
three congregations at Galesburg, Knoxville, 
and East Galesburg, Thursday, June 24. The 
Rally will be held at Gilbert’s Park, at Knox- 
ville, and an all-day’s program is arranged. 
Among the speakers are Prof. Gray, of Eu- 
reka; Mrs. Royal Dye, of Africa; Geo. B. 
Ranshaw, of the Home Board, Cincinnati, and 
Finis Idleman, of the Central Church, Des 
Moines. The Rally will resemble the old 
fashioned “basket meeting” and great good 
8 expected to result from it. About ten 
churches of that vicinity will participate. 


Third District Convention 


The Third District Convention was held in 
Abingdon, May 24-26. About 100 delegates 
Were present. F. L. Moore, the pastor, is do 
img a splendid work and proved himself a 
royal host. The officers elected are as fol- 
lows: President, A. M. Hale, Vice President. 
H. J. Reynolds, Secretary A. I. Zeller, Ad- 
visors, J. A. Barnett and H. G. Waggoner. 
At a meeting of the District Board, held in 
Bushnell, June 1, it was decided to secure a 
man for general district work as soon as 
possible. A. I. Zeller, See’y., 

Cuba, Ill. 


Telegrams 
Matanzas, Cuba. Sunday-school gives $20.60 
for Children’s Day. 130 Melvin 
Menges. 


givers. 


Literberry, Ill—Greatest offering in our 
history. Apportionment more than reached. 

C. G. Cantrell. 

Rushville, Ind.—Apportionment raised, $300. 
Check follows. Gilbert’s hundred and 
ten.—Carl N. Nipp. 

New Richmond, O.—Aim: 
in attendance; 25 confessions. 
offering; 209 in attendance; 
E. Anderson. 

Des Moines, Ia.—University Church 
three thousand dollars for all missionary in- 
terests. Six families unite to support Living- 
links. Seven volunteers for mision field.— 
M. E. Barnhill. 


Washington, D. C.—Children’s Day at Ver- 
mont Avenue today was the “Best Ever.” 
We will go beyond our apportionment, $375, 
thus making Vermont Avenue a Living-Link 
another year.—E. O. Gouzwer, Supt. 

Fall City, Neb., June 13.—Fifty-two added 
today. Twenty men confessed Christ at big 
Men’s meeting. Total of 82 first eight days. 


class 
$25 offering; 200 

Record: $32.28 
nine added.—W. 


gives 


Big tabernacle jammed tonight. Great vic- 
tory for this saloon-ridden town. Fighting 


against great unbelief and sin. Pray for us. 
Brother Day and his people loyal.—Wm. J. 
Lockhart and Lintt. 


Keysport, Ill., June 13.—It’s an inspiring 
sight: Preacher with coat and vest off, per- 
spiration running off his body, men in shirt 
sleeves and overalls, women fanning, babies 
crying, and in the midst of it all strong men 
and women stepping out and making the 
good confession. Seems like old pioneer time. 
Best of all, three men pledged for the min- 
istry from this section, so we thank God and 
continue.—Thompson the Egyptian. 


Angola, Ind., June 14.—C. R. Scoville and 
his helpers are assisting Vernon Stauffer and 
the Angola church in leading churches of 
Christ in Steuben county in a county union 
meeting. Tabernacle is located here in the 
county seat. Most excellent preparatory 
work is telling in results. Forty-four con- 
verts today, fifty-five in first two days of 
invitation.—W. J. Minges. 


The Hot Springs, Ark., Church is making 
an appeal to the brotherhood for aid in build- 
ing a church building. Usually their inde- 
pendent appeals should be discouraged and 
our offerings for such purposes sent through 
the regular channels of our societies organ- 
ized for this purpose. But this Hot Springs 
instance seems to be exceptional. T. N. 
Kincaid, the pastor, reports that already he 
has received $3,600 in cash and pledges. Of 
this, $2,000 in pledges are conditional upon 
the “Harris proposition” being realized. Mr. 
Kincaid describes this proposition and writes 
as follows: “Z. A. Harris, of Blackwell, 
Okla., agreed to be one of fifty to give $100. 
Up to date we have received twenty of these 
pledges. We secured a pledge yesterday 
from one of our splendid brethren, M. T. 
Reeves, of Indiana, completing the first 
twenty pledges. We have shaped our finan- 
cial affairs and are shaping them so that 
this work can be taken from before the 
brotherhood the moment the remaining thir- 
ty pledges are secured on the Harris propo- 
sotion. I appeal to every brother or sister 
in the brotherhood, who is able and has the 
money to invest in the Lord’s work, to join 
Brother Harris on this proposition. The time 
limit on some of these pledges is the first 
of January next, and we must not fail to 
secure the remaining thirty before that date. 
Those who pledge now help us doubly. Let 
all who can send a smali amount and send 
their pledges at once. The building is wait- 
ing for money. We cannot resume work 
until we hear trom the Brotherhood. 





Good News From the Home 
Board 


The “Home Board” is rejoicing in the splen 
did increase of regular receipts for the month 


of May. More than 900 churches remitted 
promptly 309 sent larger offerings than a 
year ago. while 227 sent smaller offerings. 
The total amount of the smaller offerings, 


however, was more than doubled by the total 
amount of increased offerings. Only nineteen 
churches were content to send the same offer- 
ing, while 349 new contributing churches 
were added to the lists. The total gain from 
regular sources for May was $3,172.16. 


Annuities and bequests show a falling off, 


but the outlook for gifts from these sources 
is very hopeful. indeed. Most of the large 
churehes have not vet remitted. These are 


the larger gifts and therefore the rate of 
gain will doubtless largely increase from this 
time forward. Churches, however, that have 
not yet remitted, should send in their offer- 
ings promptly in order that our American 
Christian Missionary Society may in- 
terest on borrowed money. 


Save 


Our Home Missionary Secretaries report 
that, in that slowest of all appeals to take 
hold of the schools, there has been a splendid 
increase. The Home Missionary Offerings 
thus far are $4,000 ahead of last year, and 
many schools have arranged to send offerings 
later in the year. The live school is always 
a missionary school. 

The latest word from the office of the 
American Christian Missionary Society as- 
sures us that the offerings are coming in at 
the rate of $1,000 per day. This is very 
cheering new for those who expect to go up 
to the Pittsburg Convention celebrating the 
Centennial with a Home Missionary 
offering. 


great 








BRAIN BUILDING 
How to Feed Nervous Cea:::. 


Hysteria sometimes leads to insanity and 
should be treated through feeding the brain 
and nerves upon scientifically selected food 
that restores the lost delicate gray matter. 
Proof of the power of the brain food, Grape- 
Nuts, is remarkably strong. 

“About eight years ago when working very 
hard as a court stenographer I collapsed 
physically, then nervously, and was taken to 
the State Hospital for the insane at Lincoln, 
Neb.. a raving maniac. 

“They had to keep me in a straight-jacket 
and I was kept in the worst ward for three 
months. I was finally dismissed in the fol- 
lowing May but did no brain work for years, 
until last fall when I was persuaded to take 
the testimony in two cases. 

“One of these was a murder case and the 
strain upon my nervous system was so great 
that I would have broken down again except 
for the strength I had built up by the use of 
Grape-Nuts. When I began to fell the pres- 
sure of the work on my brain and nerves I 
simply increased the amount of Grape-Nuts 
and used the food more regularly. 

“T now feel like my old self again and am 
healthy and happy. I am sure that if I had 
known of Grape-Nuts when I had my trouble 
8 vears ago I would never have collapsed, 
and this dark experience in my life would 
never have happened. 

“The power of Grape-Nuts as a brain food 
is simply wonderful and I do not believe any 
stomach is so weak that it cannot digest 
this wonderful food.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Look for the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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W. R. Warren, Cente 


Pray, Brethren, Pray! 
he first and doubtless the most glected 
of all Centennial aims is “Daily Worship in 
Every Home.” The next in neglect is like 


nes 


unto it, “All the Church in the Prayer Meet 
ing.” This delinquency in the Centennial 
year is becoming painfully apparent to our 
brethren everywhere. l. i. MeCash ol 
fJerkeley, Cal., makes the timely suggestion 
that we seek to put first that which is first 


in importance by not only increasing attend 


ance at and interest in the miu-week prayer 
meeting, but by making the Centennial 
themes the subjects of study, and the ob 


ects of 


prayer. T. J. Golightly of Shen 
andoah, lowa, proposes that a special season 


of prayer be appointed for Tuesday, Wed 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, September j 
to 10. The first of these days is the actual! 
hundredth anniversary of the publication ot 
the Declaration and Address. In addition to 
the prayer and thanksgiving appropriate for 
such a season there should be special studies 
or the life and work of the pioneers, and 


special emphasis upon the supreme first prin 
spe |. The songs in the service 
should be the great old hymns that were not 
only dear to hearts of our fathers, but 
have been precious to the saints of all times 
and 


‘ ples of the 
the 
the 


Pp aces 


Bible-school Organization. 

rhe open of the marvelous 
won by many of our churches in their Bible 
stated in the Centennial 
at the Norfolk Convention 
“Organize 


success 


secret 


schools com 


Was 
as 


mittee s report 
a bugle blast to the delinquent. 


your work, work your arganization.” The 
schools that have reached the Centennial 
aims, and other high marks, have done this. 


Like splendid achievements await those that 


shall follow in their steps. [here is yet 
time for the transformation of every Bible 
school before the Centennial. 

But in our best states we have not stopped 
with the organization of the local school, 


but on the same principle have banded to 
gether all the schools of the state under a 
state superintendent. The third and logical 


step has now been taken in a national or- 
ganization with a national superintendent. 
The Centennial year is the opportune time 
for this completion of our Bible-school or- 


ganization. Its directors fortunate in 
being able to secure one of the wisest, strong- 
est and best Bible-school specialists in Amer- 
ica as national superintendent. Marion Ste- 
venson name, and his address is 393 
North Euclid avenue, St. Louis. 

He has been in the field several months, 
and is rendering splendid service. To the 
several departments of Bible-school activity, 
and to all the state organizations, he stands 
in much the same relation that of the 
local superintendent to the departments and 


were 


is his 3 


classes in his schoo! He is the representa- 
tive of the whole body. He holds it together 
and makes it a body rather than a mob. 


He helps the weak and encourages the strong. 
He gathers up the best results of the efficient 


and puts them at the service of the ineffli- 
cient. He is all the schools’ servant for 
Christ’s sake. The importance of his work 
will become more and more apparent from 
year to year. 

For the maintenance of our Bible-school 
headquarters and superintendent, the na- 
tional directors ask that every school in the 
brotherhood send in just one collection, if 
possible that of June 27, 1909. Let us sig- 


nalize the Centennial year by every one re- 
sponding promptly to this very reasonable 
This will bring ample funds with- 
uurdening any one 


Railroad and Hotel Rates. 
time the Central 
ation, which includes all the 
Pittsburg and St. Louis 
rate of a fare and a 
The Western and 
will make the 
are also confids ntly 
\s 


reque at 
out l 


Centennial 

As 
Passenger 
territory 
and Chicago, makes a 
half for round trip 
Southwestern Associations 
same which 


announced 
Asso >I 


be tween 


some ago 


the 


reduction we 


expecting from the Trans-Continental 


nnial Secretary 


ation and the Southeastern. East and 
northeast of Pittsburg, where our member- 
ship is not strong, the Trunk Line As- 
sociation has granted a fare and three-fifths, 
excepting Pennsylvania, where it is straight 
two cents per mile, and the New England 
Association will probably make the same re- 
duction, as will also that of Eastern Canada. 

If representative brethren in every city 
and section will take the matter up at once 


sor 


so 


with their local passenger agents, and let 
them understand how many people are plan 
ning to come, our efforts at securing de- 
sirable concessions will be greatly assisted. 

Iwo or three thousand of the delegates 
to the Centennial can be cared for in the 
hotels at rates ranging from $1.00 per day 
up, on the European plan, and $2.00 per day 
on the American plan. Unusual concessions 


have been made by all the hotels where two 
or more go together in one room. 

A thorough canvass is being made of all 
the residence sections of the city for rooms 
in private homes, The rates for these will 
be from 50 cents to $1.00, with 25 cents or 
additional where breakfast is taken 
Meals will be provided not only in the 
numerous regular restaurants of the city, 
but in special and ample places in the Cen 
tennial Quadrangle at popular prices for 
first class service. Those who wish a par- 
ticular kind of rooms, or a particular loca- 
tion, should write at once to the entertain- 
ment committee, 203 Bissell Block, Pittsburg. 

The Roll Call of Veterans. 

Who are they? There is a strange sensi- 
tiveness when questions of are raised. 
Some men are offended if you include them 
among the veterans; others are hurt if you 
leave them out. The only course left for us 


more 


} 
also 


age 


is to fix an arbitrary age limit. This must 
be the scriptural three-score and ten. For 
the purpose of the Centennial Camp Fire, 


Saturday afternoon, October 16, every man o! 
woman in the Restoration Movement who is 
over seventy years of veteran. We 
want names of at Centennial 
headquarters. We want the veterans them- 
to write and tell us which of their 
number shall be put in charge of the prep- 
arations for this Camp Fire. 


is a 


age 
the all such 


selves 


As we begin to count them up we find their 
number astonishingly small. In the first 
place when they were young, not many people 
were enlisted in the Restoration Movement. 
And then of course a great majority have 


been promoted to the higher service. Let us 
render all the more honor to those who re- 


main as the representatives of a mighty gen- 
eration. 


Nothing But the Centennial. 


Last Monday, an enthusiastic meeting was 
held at Wilkinsburg, in connection with the 
monthly rally of the Northern Pennsylvania 
Disciples. It was a gathering of all the Cen- 
tennial Entertainment Committees of all the 
greater Pittsburgh churches. Each church 
had been charged to appoint the five people 
that would have been chosen if it had had to 
take care of the Centennial Convention alone. 
The kev te of the meeting was sounded by 
the Chairman, Fred M. “No church 
has anything else to do now but prepare for 
the Centennial.” This dominant note rang 
through his outline of plans for the canvass 
of the city, and the questions and answers 
and discussions. The best homes are not too 
good for those who come up to the Centennial, 
and every citizen of Pittsburgh must take a 
pride in not only seeing these homes provided 
but at the lowest rates within reason. 

The city being districted around the 
churches as sub-centers, just as the postoffice 
department has its sub-centers. Each dele- 
gate on arrival and registration will be sent 
to one of the churches and there assigned a 
room by those who are personally acquainted 
with the neighborhood. 


Gordon. 


The New State Secretary. 


A new era has been inaugurated in West- 


NTURY 
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ern Pennsylvania. For the first time in its 
history a man is employed to give his whole 
time to the work of State Secretary. Of 
course he will also be State Evangelist, but 
until after the Centennial it has been agreed 
by the Secretary, the Executive Committee 
and the Board, that he has nothing to do but 
assist in the Centennial preparations, 

Western Pennsylvania has been greatly 
blessed in the men who have served as State 
Secretaries, while holding pastorates. The 
last of these has rendered this splendid sery- 
ice for many years. There has not only been 
a steady gain in offerings for mission work, 
but he has directly organized several congre- 
gations, and saved many others from dis- 
organization. 

The new Secretary, E. A. Hibler, whose ad- 
dress will be Centennial headquarters, 203 
Eissell Block, Pittsburgh, is a graduate of 
Hiram College, from which he came to our 
church at Homestead. After a brief ministry 
there he went to Jonnston, over ten years ago. 
His work there has been monumental. The 
Second Church was organized and helped into 
self-support, and a home of its own. The old 
church was strengthened and increased and 
put into the best church building in the city, 
and one of the best possessed by our people 
anywhere. Brother Hibler is a preacher of 
power, a man of God proved by fire, and an 
administrator who brings things to pass with 
unerring precision. His coming to the work 
at this time a matter of importance to 
the entire Kingdom of God, especially since 
it does not involve the loss of Brother Joyce, 
from whose office across the hall. over 30.000 
copies of tne “Church of Christ” have gone 
into circulation, and whose ministry with our 
second youngest church in the Sheridan dis- 
trict, Pittsburgh, has been richly b! 
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Tipton, Ind., June 5, 1909. Encouraging 
advance continues to be made by our Sunday- 
school here. The average attendance upon the 
school for the month of May tive Sundays) 
was 429; average collection, $11.60. ; 


G. I. Hoover, Minister. 








PRESSED HARD 
Coffee’s Weight on Old Age. 


When prominent men realize the injurious 
effects of coffee and the change in health 
that Postum can bring, they are glad to 
lend their testimony for the benetit of others. 

A superintendent of public schools in one 
of the southern states says: 

“My mother, since her early childhood, was 
an inveterate coffee drinker, had been 
troubled with her heart for a number of 
years and complained of that ‘weak all over’ 
feeling and sick stomach. 

“Some time ago I was making an official 
visit to a distant part of the country and 
took dinner with one of the merchants of 
the place. I noticed a somewhat peculiar 
flavour of the coffee, and asked him con- 
cerning it. He replied that it was Postum. 

“I was so pleased with it, that after the 
meal was over, I bought a package to carry 
home with me, and had wife prepare some 
for the next meal. The whole family were 
so well pleased with it, that we discontinued 
coffee and used Postum entirely. ; 

“T had really been at times very anxious 
concerning my mother’s condition, but we 
noticed that after using Postum for a short 
time, she felt so much better than she did 
prior to its use, and had little trouble with 
her heart and no sick stomach; that the 
headaches were not so frequent. and her gen- 
eral condition much improved. This com 
tinued until she was as well and hearty 9 
the rest of us. 

“I know Postum has benefited myself and 
the other members of the family, but not m 
so marked a degree as in the case of my 
mother. as she was a victim of long stand- 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs 


ing.” Read 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new po 
appears from time to time. They 


genuine, true, and full of human intrest. 
































